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PEEFACE 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



The demand for a Secosd Edition of this volnme 
affords me the opportunity of supplying much that 
was wanting in the original publication, aa well as 
of making some necessary though slight alterations 
and corrections. 

The Second Edition, therefore, appears in a revised 
and amended form, and assumes the character of a 
more accurate and complete narrative. 

LOUDON : January 9, 187*. 
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PBBFACE 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



This woee is written in a faithful spirit, and with 
the view of making an interesting and highly im- 
portant country better known than it is at present 
to the people of the British Isles ; aa well as of 
showing to my nuineroua friends in that distant 
colony, my affection for New Zealand. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IctroductioD — The physical FormatioD and geological Character of 
the Islands of New Zealand, inclading their mioeral '^eallh — 
Clima(« — Its beneficial Infiuence on the Natire Bace of InbabitaDts 
—New Zealand Fauna— The Moa (Dinornis giganteiu)— The Eiwi 
Apterjx — English Birds introduced and acdjmatieed — Likewise 
gronnd and winged Game, as well ae Bed and Fallow Deer— 
Attempts to acclimatise the Salmon — Abundance of Fish in the 
Sea on its Coaats — Ilieappearance of the Seal in New Zealand — 
Foresta — The Gum of the Eauti— The Phormjum Tonai, or Now 
Zealand Flax — Scarcity of indigenous escaleot Productions — Tropical 
Frails grow in the Northern Fart of the North Island— English 
small Fruits grow in abundance— Grain of all kinds produced in 
perfection — Flocks and Herds — New Zealand colonised from different 
points — System of GoTcmment — The GoTernmentB of Australia and 
New Zealand — Chnracter of New Zealand Statesmen^ Comparative 
Statement of the Debt of England with that of New Zealand— It 
is to be hoped that New Zealand jrill be guided and directed safely 
in her destiny towards a great Nation— Immigratioa—Bou& fide 
Settlers — The Aboriginal Inhabitants. 

I VENTURE to write my reminiscences of New Zealand, 
extending over a period of thirty years, from its settle- 
ment as a British Colony in the year 1840 down to the 
present time. And without presuming to regard the 
traditions of its prehistoric times as altogether fabu- 
lous, I shall however confine the recital of events 
within the bounds of authentic evidence, and begin- 
ning my narrative by relating some particulars of 
Tasman's interesting voyage in the South Pacific 
Ocean, and his discovery of the country in the year 
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1642, slightly sketch its condition from that period 
Tintil the group was visited by Cook in 1769. I 
shall briefly trace ita early intercourse mth the 
adventurers engaged in the whaling, sealing and 
trading expeditions, from the neighbouring English 
settlement founded at Port Jackson in 1788, until 
the first arrival in the country of the Church of Eng- 
land Missionaries in 1814, who sympathised with the 
natives, and nobly supported their claims to freedom 
and independence. And also narrate how the sim- 
plicity of the natives exposed them to be duped in 
theii- transactions by their more civilised visitors, 
and how they became the prey of the whaling, trad- 
ing and land-jobbing adventurers from all parts of the 
world until the arrival of the New Zealand Company, 
whose gigantic operations aroused the attention and 
precipitated the interference of the Government, who 
then saw the necessity for prompt action, and took im- 
mediate measures to obtain the consent of the natives 
* to proclaim the country a British colony. I shall 
likewise describe how the native chiefs were induced 
to sign the famous treaty of Waitangi, cheerfully 
ceding the sovereignty of the country to the Queen, 
which for twenty years afterwards, except during a 
brief period, enjoyed peace and prosperity, as well as 
advancing rapidly in civilisation. It will be no less 
my duty to record, in a faithful manner, the subse- 
quent errors of the Government, who, by their 
injudicious measures towards the natives, alienated 
the allegiance of a simple, loyal and brave race, in- 
volving the country in civil war, and exposing the 
industrious, peaceful and unprotected colonists to all 
the horrors of a barbarous warfare, resulting in a 
series of defeats mingled with triumphs, and of follies 
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still more bmniliating than disasters, without a 
parallel in this age of intelligent practical experience 
in the administration of pnblic affairs. In conclu- 
sion I shall have the satisfaction of chronichng how 
by a wise, politic and resolnte resistance on the part 
of the Imperial GoTemment to the demands of the 
colonial authorities peace was restored, and pros- 
perity re-established, with every prospect of main- 
taining tininterrupted the sound and permanent 
welfare of the country, increasing year by year in 
wealth and population, and eventually developing at 
no- remote period into a great and powerful nation. 

In order to render these reminiscences intelligi- 
ble to the reader, I shall endeavour to give in a very 
brief manner a sketch of the country, as an introduc- 
tion to my narrative. 

The famous line ' Et penitus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos ' slightly modified would have been as 
feithful a description of New Zealand in the early 
part of the present century, as the original was of 
Britain in the time of Virgil. The remote situation 
of New Zealand, and its separation from the rest of 
the world, as well as the imperfectly understood 
history of the country and its people at this early 
period, present a striking resemblance to the cha- 
racter and condition of Britain prior to the time of 
Cfesar's invasion. In some respects the islands of 
the respective countries resemble each other. The 
New Zealand group consists of two islands, the 
North and Sooth, with a much smaller one called 
Stewart's, besides numerous scattered islets, and is 
the nearest land to the antipodes of England ; while 
its position on the globe, situated as it is between 
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fl.Ti^ 4.7- aouth latitude, and from 166" to 179"' 

de, is as favourable as the position of the 
3 for the development and operations of 

The extreme length of the group of 
I north to south ia nearly 1,200 miles, 
)readth varies from 300 miles to about 
3 at Auckland, although 100 is abont 
B, The whole grot(p contains about 
icres, of which the North Island includes 
0,000, the South Island 38,000,000, and 
□eluding islets, 2,000,000 ; forming alto- 
area a little less in extent than Great 

Ireland. England is allowed to be the 
le greatest breadth of land on the surface 
J, but New . Zealand is the centre of a 
raste of waters, and surrounded by the 
«nt of ocean in the world.' 
3ast the Pacific rolls its billows in an un- 
jp to South America, on the west to Aus- 
i northward and southward it stretches 
away to the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 
jular and oceanic position, entirely depen- 
Buperiority of its nautical skill and enter- 
iealand,like England, if destined to achieve 
ad become powerful, can only do so by 

like maritime supremacy. The advan- 
9 situation in the centre of the great 

t Maury, in his highly interesting irork on the Physical 
tie Sea, mentions that Bueh is the inequality of tbe dis- 
d over the surface of the globe, that tile world nay 
hemispheres, the one consisting of all the land in it 
a and a slip of America, the other containing alt 
•s, except the Atlantic Ocean. England is the centre 
nd New Zealand is the nearest land to the centre of the 
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Pacific Oceau can hardly be over-eetimated ; on the 
one 8ide, at the distance of 1,000 miles from its 
coasts, lies the great island of Australia, whose 
population in a few years will be numbered in mil- 
lions. On the other side, and within easy access of 
its shores, are the numberless islands of the South 
Seas, with their soft volaptaous climate, primitive 
fertility and beauty. This insular region of the 
South Seas, the most beautiful on the globe, will in 
a short time come under the commercial sway of 
New Zealand, if not into its direct possession ; when 
the remotest isles will be explored and cultivated, 
all the arts of busy life introduced, and the results 
of a higher and more enlightened civilisation made 
visible on every shore. 

The precepts of inspired wisdom, the glories of 
artistic genius, and the light of science, travelled 
westward from the regions of the morn ; and will 
continue to travel to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, until all shall be enlightened and civilised. 

The shores of the Mediterranean were the ancient 
seats of trade and civilisation ; the Atlantic is now 
the great thoroughfare of nations ; and it appears 
that the smooth waters of the broad Pacific are des- 
tined to be the future great highway of the world. 
With landscapes as picturesque as those on the azure 
shores of the ^gean Sea, and with climates as 
genial as those of the Cjclades, it may be that those 
wild islands of the South Sea, instead of being as 
they are now, or were lately, the abodes of lawless 
men and roving buccaneers, will be peopled by a new 
and nobler race, living under the beneficent laws of 
Alfred, and speaking the language of Shakespeare 
and Milton; — a race strong in battle and wise in. 
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cotmcil, distinguished in science and celebrated fur 
institntiona of human polity and wisdom, and whose 
artistic genius, inflnenced by the brilliancy of the 
landscape and radiance of the climate, may perhaps 
attempt the loftiest flights, and attain to the highest 
excellence. 

There is a singular variety as well as complete- 
ness in the physical formation and geological cha- 
racter of the country. In its grand mountains, lovely 
valleys, and extensive plains : its landscapes, rivers, 
lakes and streams — New Zealand is an epitome in 
miniature of all the great continents of the world. 

It has its elevated regions wrapped in everlasting 
snows, and glaciers rivalling those of Switzerland.' 
A chain of mountains extends from the centre of the 
North Island to the sonthern extremity of the 
Southern, and one peak in this range, Mount Cook, 
ia upwards of 18,000 feet high. It abounds in 
pleasant valleys, extensive plains and elevated table- 
lands, as well as rocky wildernesses and barren hills. 
There are dreary and dismal swamps, and tens of 
thousands of acres covered with the phormium ten,ax, 
or indigenous flax. In many places there are low 
rolling hills sweeping down to the plains, and long 
stretches of undulating and gloomy fern downs. 
Precipitous and impassable gorges detach some dis- 
tricts ; and streams and water-courses intersect the 
country in every direction. 

It has magnificent forests, beautiful copses, ever- 
green plants and flowery thickets, including the 

■ The Swiss glai^ers are Dot foaad at a lower leTel than 3000 
feet above the sea, but the New Zealaod gUders descend lo within 1000 
fset of the sea level. 

D, -..■., Cookie 
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grauefol fern tree and cabbage palm, typical of 
Eastern landscapes and tropical regions. 

There are splendid harboxirs, noble estuaries, 
large inland lakes, and navigable rivers. The largest 
river, the Waikato, flows through Tanpo, a lake 
twenty-five miles long, in a stream cUflFering in tem- 
perature and colour from the waters of the lake ; 
thus presenting a parallel instance to the Lake of 
Gieneva traversed by the Rhone ; Loch Taj by the 
river Tay ; and the Sea of Galilee by the waters 
of the Jordan. 

There are volcanic mountains throwing up fire 
and lava, and numerous geysers in every part of the 
N^orth Island, with hot springs and warm lakes. 
Beds of coal and limestone are also found in 
numerous places, besides ores of silver, copper, tin, 
and iron. 

There are likewise immense stores of a/uriferout 
wealth, distributed over the length and breadth of the 
land, and available in a country vritbout exposure to 
the risks and vicissitudes, the extremes of temperature 
prevailing in * Greenland's icy mountains or India's 
coral strand,' but with a climate superior to that of 
England. In the rocky wildernesses, in the sand on 
the sea shore, as well as under the soil of some of 
the fertile valleys and amongst the pebbles deposited 
on the margin of the crystal streams, there are to be 
found heaps of gold. The country has its gold-bear- 
ing quartz-reefs, its rich alluvial gold-fields, and its 
golden sand carried down by the rivers to the sea, 
then thrown back by the force of the waves, and 
cast ashore high and dry by the rising of every 
tide.' 

' since the first diacoreiy of gold in ihe ooantrj in 1992, gold 
in bullion to tlie valae of 26,000,0001. Hlerling has been eipoirted. 
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A temperate climate, in many respecta similar to 
that of England although the result of opposite in- 
fluences, prevails in New Zealand. The temperature 
of the one country ia raised, and the other lowered, 
heyond their respective geographical ran ge, by oceanic 
action. The climate of England, from the heat of 
the Great Gulf Stream, is rendered warmer by several 
degrees than it is entitled to be irom its position on 
the globe ; whQe the climate of New Zealand, from 
the vast expanse of ocean which surrounds it, is ren- 
dered many degrees colder than it wotdd naturally 
be from its range of latitude. Australia is conti- 
nental ; New Zealand is not only insular, but oceanic, 
in its climate. Steady weather prevails in Australia; 
constant change, showers and sunshine, is the rule 
in New Zealand. From the extreme length of the 
islands in latitude, a greater range of temperature 
and a more agreeable variety of climate prevail than 
are experienced in any other country of its size. The 
climate, however, is neither hot nor cold : the heat of 
summer does not scorch, the winter does not pinch 
with cold, and there is no day in the year nor any 
hour of the day when, as regards temperature, 
exercise in the open air is not enjoyable. It is 
seldom warmer in summer than it is in England, 
while the heat is less oppressive, and the nights, 
even in the hottest season, are always cool and 
pleasant. There is little or no winter. In the 
northern part of the North Island the myrtle and 
geraniums bloom unsheltered all the year, and the 
temperature of the winter season seldom fells below 
the range of an English April. The presence of 
winter is only felt by the shorter days and the more 
boisterous breezes whirling in fierce gusts over the 
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hills, and sometimes sweeping the plains with tem" 
pestaODS violence. In the South during winter the 
tops of the hills are white with enow, and occasion- 
ally the plains are covered, but only for a few hours, 
and except in the more elevated places, amongst the 
perpetual snows and glaciers, extreme cold is not 
experienced in any season throughout the colony. 
Though there is more sunshine in New Zealand than 
in England, as much rain falls in the one country as 
in the other, and visitors from Australia complain of 
the excessive humidity of New Zenland, as the French 
complain of the humidity of the Unglish climate. 
Although as much rain falls, the weather is less 
foggy and cloudy than it is in England ;- while the 
constant change and rapid succession of rain and 
sunshine keep the earth cool and the streams flow- 
ing, the air pure and buoyant, the pastures fresh, 
and the meadows green. The same influence clothes 
the hills with the richest verdure, and the fertile 
plains with luxuriant vegetation. It is universally 
admitted that the aboriginal inhabitants, the Maories, 
are, mentally and physically, inferior to no race in 
the world — and this circumstance may be adduced as 
proof of the climate being extremely favourable to 
the full development and perfection of the human 
frame and intellect. 

The great longevity attained by many of the 
Maories is to be attributed to their habit of spending 
so great a portion of their lives in the open air of 
such a fine climate. No apprehension need therefore 
be entertained that the English in future generations 
will become deteriorated mentally or physically by 
continued residence in New Zealand. 

Charles II. said that the climate of England in- 
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vited people to spend more days in the year, and more 
honrs of the day, in the open air than that of any- 
other country. New Zealand cannot he excelled in 
or the inducements to remain in the 
;here much greater than in England; 
weather sports, recreations and amuse- 
i by the attractions of such a climate, 
Y all, are calculated to develop as well 
a a hig;h degree mental and physical 

arative table (on opposite page) of 
jserved at the different Government 
I stations in New Zealand during the 
lighly interesting, as it is an authentic 
character of the climate in all parts of 
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FAUNA. IS 

Captain Cook in his first viait to New Zealand 
remarked that the country contained few or no 
animals : the native rat, an animal leas in size than 
our Hanoverian rat, and a green lizard from four to 
six inches long, being the only quadrupeds observed 
by him ; snakes do not exist, and no traces of them 
have ever been discovered. On his departure Cook left 
a number of animals, and these had increased in a 
rapid manner long before the country became a 
British colony. Since that time the bones of a gi- 
gantic wingless bird, the *Moa' (Dmomis giganteus), 
have been discovered, which must have stood ten 
feet high, and although now extinct was in all pro- 
bability alive in Cook's time. The habitat of the last 
hving Moa, is placed by Maori tradition at Punakitiri 
Turanga, Poverty Bay district, in the North Island, 
where the bird is described, when resting, to have 
stood on one foot with its beak always turned towards 
the quarter whence the wind blew. The songs and 
traditions of the Maories frequently refer to the 
wearing of the feathers of the 'Moa' by queenly 
damsels and princely chieftains ; and some of the 
early colonists remember chiefs, whose veracity they 
could not doubt, who assured them that they had 
often seen and admired the beautiful but rare 
feathers of the renowned bird of thefr ancestors, 
the ' Moa.' 

Dr. Walter Laury BuUer, ScB., P.L.S., in his 
valuable and fascinating history of the birds of New 
Zealand, says that *The name of Walter Mantell 
wUl ever be associated with the paleeontology of the 
Postpliocene and Pleistocene deposits of New Zea- 
land, as is that of his illustrious father (the late Dr. 
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Mantell) with the palBeontology of the Wealden 
formation of the south-east of England. 

* Mr, Mantell waa the first ecieatific explorer of 
the Moa heda of Waikoouaiti and Waingongovo, and 
ed in forming some ma^ificent collectiona 
mains, which were forwarded to England, 
te[j deposited in the British Museum. The 
ience of these discoveries is amply demon- 
[•rofessor Owen's elaborate memoirs on the 
nd its allies, — read before the Zoological 
)m time to time, and published in the 
ions." 

oly haa Mr. Mantell contributed largely to 
edge of the geology and palEeontology of 
J, but he has likewise made additions to 
ilogy, the most important of these being 
ery of a living species of Notomis, with 
name is now associated.' 
of the same type as the Moa still exists, 
.n size {Kiwi apteryi), which is, however, 
learing. 

ird, according to Professor Owen, is 'the 
sreaentative of the warm-blooded clasa of 
iiat ■ lived in New Zealand prior to the 
>n of man. The apteryx is entirely noe- 
ts habits, and searches the ground for its 
by smeU than by sight; the olfactory 
n its long bill are therefore placed near to 
jf the beak, in order to enable it to scent 
on which it feeds far below the surface of 
d. In shape it resembles no other bird, 
i ia not larger than a Guinea fowl, while its 
Lmoat aa powerful as those of an ostrich, 
rx must not he regarded as an exceptional 
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cre&ture, but rather as the Temaining type of a much 
Wger class of birds peculiar to 1^ islands of New 
Zealand which have been destroyed since the advent 
of man.' 

Few birds are to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
the European settlements, but numerous waterfowl 
frequent the rivers and lakes of the interior, which 
in some places swarm with wild duck and teal. The 
wliite heron {Ardea syrmatophora), the native kotuka, 
irUte crane of the colonists, inhabits remote places, 
and the saying ' aa solitary as a white crane ' is a 
proverb among the Maories. The Porpkyrio mslanotue, 
(native pukeko), swamp hen, as well as the Ocydrotnug 
eor/i (native weka), wood hen, axe nnmeroos and much 
prized by the natives, as they are plnmp and easily 
caught. In some parts the indigenous qnail [Cotumix 
IfovcB ZealamdieB) , the koreke of the natives, are plenti- 
ftiI,althonghtheyajerapidlydecrea3ing,and a landrail 
(fiai(iHPAii'ippCTi«8)jpatatai of the Maories, resembling 
the English one, is found in many districts. The Kew 
Zealand bittern [Bota/wnis pceciloptiUtua), native Ma- 
toku-horepa, is similar to the English specimen in 
ite habits, size, and pinmage; and the wood-pigeon 
(Gtofopluiga, Novw ZealaatditE), the kukupa of the 
natives, in form, colour, and habits, resembles its 
^glish namesake, and has the same soft and low 
note descrilied by Sir Walter Scott as 'full of peace 
and rest and love.' 

The Nestor meridionalU (native kaJm), a parrot, 
IB form and colour resembling ihe sparrow-hawk, 
18 very common, and a favourite pet with the 
Vaories. TheSpiloglauxNovte Zealand/UB,aBxnailovrl, 
tile native mm, the morepork of the colonists, is plen- 
'aW, and well-known from its cry. The cry of this 
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pretty little owl is peculiar, which on one occasion, 
Bome twenty-five yeara since, led to a most ludicrous 
oc«urr6Dce. At least, the story is told that Major 

W , on his arrival in the colony, was stationed 

nui in command of a detachment of troops. 
irly period beef and mutton were not so 
in that district as they are now, and the 
n of a soldier was a pound of pork. Soon 
major's arrival, the men, one morning on 
mplained to him that their ration of pork 
!nt in weight, and an unpleasant altercation 
The same evening, while the major was 
joying his pipe in his quarters, he heard a 
re pork ' outside ; this cry was repeated more 
and a third time he heard it. As he was 
I extraction, and rather .imaginative and 
he at once arrived at the conclusion that 
mder cover of the night, had adopted this 
forcing their grievance upon his attention. 
ring morning he severely reprimanded the 
iieir alleged breach of discipline, and told 
if they subjected him to any further annoy- 
ould take high<handed measures with them, 
itoutly disowned the impeachment. In the 
he same cry was heaxd by the major in 
;rs, and continued occasionally to a late 
le next morning he consalted his brother 
the subject, when one of them suggested 
should all assemble the same evening in 
's quarters. They met accordingly, and 
a cry was heard ontside the house. ' Listen 
>undrels,' said the major. The same cry 
ted, when they all spontaneously rose and 
ards the door. * Stop I ' cried one of the 
D, ..■■, Cookie 



party who was a. little more advanced in the science 
of natural history than the others, 'wait until we 
heM it again.' A third time the cry was heard, when 
the natural historian (and perhaps the wag) of the 
party exclaimed, 'By heavens ! major, that is not the 
cij of a man, it is the cry of a. hird, it is the owl.' 
It is impossible to describe the shouts of laughter 
which ensued upon this discovery. Whether this 
interesting little owl acquired its name from this 
circumstance, I know not ; at aU events, it is uni- 
versally known as the ' morepork.' 

There is a daring bird of prey, the 'harrier,' 
native kahu {Circa» Gouldi}, in immense numbers, 
in figure, size, and plumage similar to the goshawk, 
which will often swoop into a settler's poultry-yard 
and seize and carry off its prey within a few yards 
of the ovraer. Pheasants and rabbits are frequently 
attacked and killed by this fierce bird. A kingfisher 
{Hdkyon vagam), native kotare, in form and colour 
similar to the English bird, is numerous, and in 
ite habits of plunder resembles the English magpie, 
but is tolerated on the ground of its being an enemy 
to the grubs and caterpillars. The Prostkemadera 
Nov(B ZealanduB (native tui) is a handsome bird, in 
form and plumage resembling the English blackbird 
at a distance, but having two white feathers pro- 
jecting from its breast, which, contrasted with its 
shining metallic dark-green colour, give it a re- 
maibable appearance; this bird is found in great 
QTunbers in all parts of the colony, and seems partial 
to the buds and Sowers of the yellow kowhai, and 
U often seen on the branches of that beautiful tree. 

Dr. Buller, in his history of the birds of New 
Zealand, says, ' the Maories fully appreciate the , , 
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mocking powers of this bird, ajid often devote mocli 
time and patience to its instruction ;' and mentions 
an amnsing incident that came under bis own notice 
at Rongitikei some years ago. He had i>een ad- 
dressing a lai^e meeting of natives in the Whare- 
nrnanga, or council -house, on a matter of considerable 
political importance, and had been urging his views 
witli all the earnestness that the subject demanded ; 
immediately on the conclusion of his speech, and 
before the old chief, to whom his arguments were 
Dointedl? addressed, had time to reply, a tui whose 
tiang to a rafter overhead, responded in a 
i,tic way, ' Tito ' (false) . The circumstance 
ised much merriment among his audience, 
)set the gravity of the venerable old chief, 
bid he, laughing, ' your arguments are 
>ut my mokai is a very wise bird, and he 
mvineed.' 

homU melamtTa (koumaku of the natives, 
rd of the colomsts) were in early times 
I every part of the country, bat now seem 
y disappearing. 

an one hundred years a^ the singing 
^s attracted the attention of Cook and 
uns, and the great navigator has recorded 
■esting narrative how he and his people 
ated with their melody. He says, 'the 
, distance of somewhat less than a quarter 
rom the shore, and in the morning we 
aned by the singing of the birds ; the 
3 incredible, and they seemed to strain 
.3 in emulation of each other. This wild 
! infinitely superior to any that we had 
of the same kind ; it seemed to be like 



small bells moat exquisitely toned, and perhaps tbe 
distance, and the water between, might be no small 
advantage to the sound.' 

As a rule the New Zealand birds freqoent remote 
places, apd are found in the greatest number and 
highest state of perfection in the secluded parte of 
the forests, and their song is onlj heard at a certain 
hour — just at the dawn of day, when the home of the 
settler, in some remote spot, far away from the ' busy 
haunts of man,' is serenaded by" a numerous band 
of little choristers ' warbling their native wood notes 
wild,' including the famous bell bird, with its chimes 
like tinkling bells, which fall upon the ear during the 
solemn stillness, amidst the solitude of the forest, in 
strains not only extremely melodious but heard dis- 
tinctly on all sides to a great distance, and making 
the neighbouring woods ring with its silver-toned 
notes. 

The Maories, who are distinguished for the habit 
of accurately observing the facts of nature, have 
remarked that some of the small native birds are 
gradually disappearing, and they allege that those 
birds are in the habit of gathering their food by 
dipping their long tongues into the blossoms of native 
trees, but that since the introduction of bees the 
latter have likewise sought the same blossoms for 
honey, and while concealed in the flower have stung 
the tongues of the birds, and so caused their death. 
The natives compare the condition and fate of these 
little birds with themselves, and observe, that while 
uuconscioos of the dangers introduced by civilization 
they are exposed to its pit-falls, and become its 
victims, and, in the same manner as the birds, are 
themselves gradually disappearing. These remarks, 
„,.^.... Google 
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highly interesting and instructlYe as displaying 
intelligence on the part of the Maoriea, are at the same 
time tinged with a shade of natural sadness, induced 
by the perception that such a noble and intelligent 
aboriginal race are, in this manner, rapidly passing 
away. 

■ This is a very imperfect sketch of the avifauna 
of the country, but I refer my readers who desire to 
obtain further and complete information on this 
highly interesting subject, to the 'History of the 
Birds of New Zealand ' by Dr. Buller, lately published. 
The author of this handsome volume is a native of 
the colony, bred and bom in the country, and in his 
early years, not only heard the native language 
spoken as often as the English, but irom boy- 
hood was familiar with the habits and varied 
characteristics of the indigenous birds of his native 
forests, rivers, and plains ; he has, therefore, succeeded 
in describing them in a highly faithful, felicitous, 
and forcible manner. No less than one hundred and 
forty-five different species have been discovered by 
him ; some of these, such as the moa (Dinomis gigan- 
teus), no longer exist, others are fast passing away, 
many, however, still remain. 

This work on the Birds of New Zealand is of 
undoubted excellence in ornithological literature, 
embellished with illustrations ia the highest style 
of art, and made classical by the scientific studies 
of Dr. Buller. 

Since New Zealand became a British colony, the 
blackbii-d, starling, and many of the English small 
birds, as well as rooks, have been introduced into the 
various provinces, and it is to be hoped they will 
thrive and do well, as the native insectivorous birds 
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are very limited in namber. The thrnsh ajid aky- 
lark should be imported, as they excel all other birds 
as songsters, and are characteristic denizens of our 
English rural landscapes. Bees were early intro- 
duced, and have spread all over the country, and the 
home of the settler is supplied in abundance with 
honey from the wild bees of the forest, which in 
many places swarms with them. 

Poultry of all kinds ahoand, and thrive in a man- 
ner that cannot be excelled. Some of the colonists 
keep large flocks of turkeys ; these roam uncontrolled 
from field to brake, and live like wild game on the 
bounty of nature. 

Winged game of rarious kinds have been accli- 
matised; about twenty-five years since the English 
pheasant was introduced by an early colonist, Mr. 
Walter Brodie, on his property at Monganui, and 
soon spread over all the northern district; and some 
eighteen years ago the Chinese pheasant was im- 
ported by Mr. Thomas Henderson, an Anckland mer- 
chant, and placed on his estate in the neighbourhood 
of Auckland, and these have increased so rapidly 
that pheasants are now as plentiful within a radius 
of fifty miles of Auckland as they are in any part of 
England. !&[any attempts have been made to accli- 
matise the English partridge, but with small success ; 
this partial failure is not, however, to be attributed, 
as alleged by many, to the absence of fields of stubble 
and turnips, but simply to the &ct that the English 
partridge is exceptional in its habits, and does not 
appear to thrive anywhere so well as in the British 
Isles. * 

Swans, black and white, have lately been intro- 
duced, and are to be seen in a wild state on the lakes 
„,.^.... Google 
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and lagoons of the interior, and seem to be increasing 
rapidly. 

Red and fallow deer are easily acclimatised,' and 
in some places are now found in great numbers. 

Groond game have likewi&e been imported. The 

hare, however, appears less at home in New Zealand 

tlinn might have been expected, and increases in 

slowly. This is to be regretted, as I am 

to say with Martial — 

'Inter ayes tuidns, siquiB me jodico rertot ; 
Inter quadrupedes gloria priqja lepus.' 

at all events, multiply and increase in each 
3r as to be considered a nuisance rather 
enefit. 

pig was introduced by Cook, a great boon to 
ries, as it not only supplied them with abnn- 
' animal food, but provided them with nume- 
rds of hogs, which have been a source of 
iling wealth. Piggy in the New Zealand 
among the esculent roots and nutritious 
irove well, increasing so rapidly in numbers, 
y soon overran the country. They were 
>und everywhere, and pork was the chief 
)U8 animal food of the early coloniste. 

Maories reared, and still continue to rear, 
ambers of them, improving the breed by 
; and introducing into their herds the best 
id have always carried on a profitable trade 
sing of them to the colonists. The bacon 
as of New Zealand are excellent, and, per- 
e cheapest in the world. 
ting and hunting pigs were the chief sport- 
sements in the early times, and the wild boar 
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of the forest was occasionallj foand to be a for- 
midable foe to his parsners, and would turn at bay 
on the dc^a, and, with his long tusks, lacerate, wonnd, 
and Bometimes kill them; on such occasions, the 
sportsman'a rifle oanally arrested the career of the 
infuriated animal. 

The native dog was likewise imported by Cook, 
which baa, however, continued a domestic animal. 
N^ow and then a chief from eome remote district 
would appear in a dogskin mat or cloak, which he 
appeared to appreciate as highly as we esteem the 
ermine. Numbers of these dogs degenerate, and 
miserable curs are still to be seen in the Maori 
kiangas and villages. 

Within the last few years great zeal has been maui- 
feeted, and a large anLOunt of money expended, in 
attempts to introduce and acclimatise the salmon in 
the rivera of New Zealand ; but, as yet, without suc- 
cess, although many believe that such an operation 
is practicable. Judging, however, from the character 
of the streams, a favourable result of such experi- 
t mental measures seems to me hopeless. Few, if any 
of the rivers, with the exception perhaps of the 
Mataura, take their coarse through the geological 
formation which distinguishes the salmon river or 
stream.' A peculiar feature of many, if not of all 
the rivers of New Zealand, is, that they are com- 

' The Hon. GnuitlefF. Berkeley is a high sathorit; in luch msUfira, 
and he Bays, ' All thai has been dooe, of that man con do, vill never 
make the Stonr a BolmoQ river. It is too slow, too chalkj, too muddy, 
lod too ireedy, ever to entice to its depths and eho^s enongh B&tlaon 
to give ten fish in a eeason to forty miles of water.' The Trj ta, par 
aeeUenet, a salmon rivet, but even there, encb, ie the delicate Datme of 
th« fiab, that it is said onlj one egg out of a thousand pelds a salmon 
to the tebU. 
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parativelj destitute of fiah beyond the point reached 
or affected by the tide. It would therefore appear 
from this circumatauce that the water possessea some 
mineral or other qualities trnfavourable to piscatory 
life. 

Fish in any quantity are seldom found in the 
ame and rivers of the interior at a distance from 
sea ; ' such being the character of the riTers, 
e hope can be entertained that the experimeats 
r on trial for introducing salmon into the rivers of 

V Zealand will prove successful. 

The habitation of the salmon appears to be con- 
d to the northern regions of the globe. It is 
ad in the greatest perfection in the British Isles, 
in some parta of the continent of Europe ; it 
its in Canada, British Columbia, CaJifomia, and 
;ome of the rivers of China ; but it has not been 
ad south of the equator. It is however alleged 
t it has been acclimatised in Tasmania, in the 
T^ent; but if such report be true, success will 

Y be temporary, as such forced productions are 
tra leges naturEe ' and never permanent. They die • 
; ' Man can only assist nature, ahe wiU not be 
3ed.' 

The common salmon, the ' salar,' the best known 
L the most delicate, will not endure a high tempe- 
ure, either in rivers or in the ocean; but there 
an inferior variety, the sahno hwcho, found in the 
ira of the Mediterranean, and aald to exist on tlie 



The extraordiQarf nmsboT of eels found, not only in all rivers aad 
ims, bat ID swamps and whererer there is moisture in New Zealand, 
hare Bome influence in diminishing tba nombeT of Gsbes in the 
rs and Btraama. as eels ai« notocions for plundering and eating til* 
rn of all kinds of Ssh. 
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coasts of Australia, and tliia variety may also be 
found on the coasts of New Zealand. 

But while the absence of fish is a marked feature 
of the rivers of the interior of New Zealand, the sea 
on its coasts abounds with them ; and the harhonrs, 
as well as the numerous bays and estuaries which 
in some places almost intersect the country, literally 
swarm with fishes of choice variety and delicious 
qnahty. Oysters also are found in the greatest 
abaodance. The establishment of fisheries will soon 
attract attention, and will reward the labour of those 
who are enterprising enough to engage in it. 

Whaling stations, or shore fisheries, were at an 
early period established on the coasts and estuaries, 
and they were formerly a source of great wealth; but 
for many years, from the indiscriminate slaughter of 
both the dam and young whales, the produce of oU 
and bone from such sources has been extremely 
limited, and, in consequence, shore fisheries have 
been nearly abandoned. In Cook's Strait, and 
especially towards the southern extremity of the 
South Island, seals were found at an early period in 
immense numbers ; but since- these- districts were 
settled, the seal appears to have been nearly exter- 
minated, and has almost entirely disappeared. 

The forests of New Zealand are magnificent, and 
the traveller, in his tour through the country, from 
some elevated spot in his journey often observes a 
sea of dense forest verdure, covering the hills and 
valleys and stretching boundlessly away on every 
side; the fohage diversified with every tint and shade 
of colour which the everlasting evergreen is capable 
of displaying s the dark green and glossy leaves of 
D, ..■■, Cookie 
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the baraka tree coDtrasting with the lighter eha^e 
and fairer aspect of the yellow kowhad;' and the 
unvarying hue of the unfading evergreen is occa- 
sionally relieved by the luxuriant scarlet flowers that 
are grouped in clusters amongst the green and silvery 
which bedecks the crooked stems and broad 
es of the magnificent pohutukawa ; while here 
lere appears some noble tree conspicuous for 
a.t height and size, having its lofty branches 
ed together high in the air, and elevated far 
the level of the surrounding forest scenery, lite 
idal castle of some proud baron of the middle 
rerlooking its sylvan domain. This vast and 
eSB landscape of tree and foliage is distin- 
i for its sublimity and beauty, as well as for 
Bct of profound repose often prevailing in these 
,ud solitudes, at times so calm that not a leaf 
ing. 

iasionally, however, when the vrind blows and 
creasing gale freshens into tempest, sweeping 
Is and valleys, and bursts with fury on the un- 
«d forests, then this scene of tranquillity and 
is changed into uproar and tumult ; and the 
rerdure, lately so serene and placid, is now seen 
i commotion, waving and agitated like the 
! of a lake in a storm, while the sound of 
sihing wind, mingled with the crash and roar 
Qg trees, resembles the peals of distant thunder. 
some places the evergreen trees are interwoven 
itted together with wild vines and supple-jack 
I a manner as to present the appearance of a 
forest verdure ; and the thickets of shrubs and 
)wers are so dense in some parts as to be alto-^ 
impenetrable. 
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The beauty of the ornamental trees and shrubs 
cannot be excelled, and their name is legion ; they are 
aJl evergreen, and many of them in season are covered 
with flowers, but these gema are seldom seen, except 
by a few people, as they are yet only found in the 
forests and copses. No lawn or pleasure ground 
should, however, be viewed as complete without the 
red and yellow kowhai, the pohutukawa, karaka, 
fern tree, cabba^ palm, and phormium tenax, which 
is a beautiful plant in bloom. These trees and plants 
cannot be surpassed for beauty or variety in any 
country. The forest trees are of infinite variety, 
many of them grovring to a great height, producing 
timber of excellent quality, well adapted for ship- 
building and house architecture as well as supplying 
the beat material for furniture and cabinet work- 
manship. The chief timber trees are coniferous, but 
there is only one true pine among them, the (Davimara 
austraUs) kanri, the monarch of the New Zealand 
forest^ growing in some instances nearly 200 feet 
high. Before modem science had introduced metal ' 
masts in ship-building, the kauri spars of New 
Zealand were in great demand for liie British Navy. 
The timber trade of the colony, especially in the pro- 
vince of Auckland, is still, however, of immense and 
growing importance, affording employment to a large 
population, and maintaining a numerous fleet of small 
coasting vessels. It is not unusual for a tourist in his 
wanderings to strike upon some saw mill station, 
situated on the banks of one of the navigable rivers 
or estuaries in the middle of a dense forest, and And 
a population consisting perhaps of 150 souls, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, all employed in 
the timber and gum trade, and living in comfort and 
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BecTirity. These denizens of the forest are remarkahle 
as a class for industry and energy, as well as great 
capacity for work, and if favoured by circumstances, 
they become the foandere of some future permanent 
and thriving settlement. 

Formerly immense forests of kauri (Dammara 
ataU'alis) covered the greater portion of the nor- 
thern paxt of the North Island, which in the course 
of time have been to a great extent destroyed by fire, 
or have disappeared from natural decay, while the 
resin or gum of the trees in these forests is alle^d, 
as the trees have been consumed or have decayed from 
period to period, to have sunk and become buried 
in the ground under the vegetation of successive 
ages, where it has remained, and ia now dug up in 
lai^e quantities. This material has become an im- 
portant article of trade, and for some years has 
been in great demand as a varnish, and is esteemed 
almost equal in value to copal, extreme fine quality 
fetching as much as 120Z. to 150Z. per ton in the 
London market. For many years the kauri ^m 
trade has been one of the most considerable and 
prosperous of the local industries in the north, and 
as a source of wealth little inferior to a gold field. 
A lai^e native population are employed in digging 
gum, who are, from their indigenous habits, pursuits, 
and local knowledge, very expert in perceiving 
where this hidden wealth is to be obtained, and 
are more dexterous than the colonists in raising 
it out of the ground. A royalty of 21. per ton ia 
frequently given for permission to dig for gum 
on private property, and large tracts of land, of 
a very inferior description as to quality of soil, 
are noW rendered valuable from the quantity of gum 
D, ..■■, Cookie 



which they are supposed to contain. The quantity 
taiken out of the ground in many places is so great 
as to appear almost incredible, and some of the speci- 
mens are beautifully transparent, and in colour 
like amber. Except to a very limited extent in 
making small ornaments, the gum at present is not 
UBed for any purpose in the colony, and is only valu- 
able as an article of export. The quantity exported 
from time to time, for so many years, is so large as to 
create an impression of mystery about it, and the 
Maories, who are fond of the marvellous, narrate 
that the sap or gum of the kauri is produced in such 
abundance that it descends annually in a liquid state 
under the bark of the healthy living tree, and 
escaping througli the roots is lodged in the earth, 
where it soon ]^dergoes a change, and is by the 
action of the cold condensed into gum. In this way 
the Maories assert that a continual supply of gum is in 
progress of formation, which can never be exhausted 
until the forests cease to exist. This Maori theory 
as to the large quantity and source of the gum, is 
confirmed by many of the European woodsmen of 
experience engaged in the timber and gum trade; 
btit although it is maintained as correct by plain 
practical people, I am not aware that it is sup- 
ported by men of science. Dr. Hector, the Govern- 
ment geologist, whose opinions on such matters are 
entitled to weight, thinks that the gum is the produce 
of forests of a remote and former age, and is not the 
gum of the kauri. 

According to the Maori theory, the kauri forests 
of New Zealand would be of immense value. It ia no 
exaggeration to state that there are five millions of 
kauri trees growing in a healthy condition, and each 
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tree on an average would produce annnally two 

pounds weight of gam, which would be 5,000 tons 

collectively, and valued at 601. per ton would amonnt 

to 250,0001. — without any cost of labour or invest- 

:a1 on the part of the colonists, and 

ly way exhausting the source whence 

landless wealth is derived.* 

/iwm tenax is the plant which fomifibes 
Jand flax, bo remarkable for the 
tnacity of its fibre. In this respect it 
er vegetable productions of the kind." 
iiis plant has been in universal use 
itives from time immemorial, and was 
ded by them with a feeling bordering 

as it was the only indigenous prodac- 

for clothing them : as well as being 
very honsehold purpose, and of daily 
iGCupation. They were therefore con- 
fed, especially the women, in making 

sails, cables, fishing nets, and tackle, 
^s, mats, satchels, &c., &c. Some of 

satchels are beautiful, and soft and 



eory that Uie sap which aDDUoIl; flovB from iha 
3 is condensed into gam by the action of the cold 
1 bj Mr, Danrin, who risitod New Zealand before it 

r- 

' BBveraJ kinds of woody fltjces aa eontiaatod with 
lows by De Cttiidolla, ' Physiological,' voL ii. p. BS6 : 

) a weight of 31 

IFlai ,. 23* 

tap „ 18J 
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It is an indigenous plant, and pecnliar to New 
Zealand ; it seems adapted for every description of 
soil, either moist or dry, as it thrives on the tops 
of hills, as well as low down in the valleys, and looks 
fresh and vigorons even in swamps — growing in the 
aand, growing everywhere, is this hardy, vigorous 
fiai. In every part of the conntry it is found in 
abundance, and of all our colonial productions, it 
can in the shortest time, and with the least employ- 
ment of capital and labour, be converted not only 
into an article of immediate and universal domestic 
use, but into a commodity of export. 

It is equally adapted to the condition of the 
humble and industrious settler, with his fifty or one 
hundred pounds, as it is to the capitalist with his 
ten thousand. As the supply of the raw material 
is inexhaustible, and the demand for the manufac- 
tured article fort.unately likewise unlimited, no danger 
is to be apprehended of overstocking the market ; 
and as daily experience proves that the price and 
demand will increase with the quantity and quality 
produced, it will therefore continue to increase in 
quantity and improve in quality from year to year, 
until eventually it will form a source of no end of 
wealth. , 

The Parliamentary papers give the following 
aa the returns showing the progressive export of 
flax {Phormium teTtax): In 1865 only 15 bales were 
exported ; in 1869 the number of bales was 12,162 ; 
in 1870, 32,820, the value of which is estimated at 
132,578 i. 

Flax farms will in a short time become as fashion- 
ahle and attractive as sheep-walks in the colony, 

D 
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and as the occupation of superintending a flax 
plantation amd manufactory is not only pleasant and 
le, but highly profitable, a lai^e amount of 
will be invested in the trade ; while at the 
me healthy employment will be furnished for 
rous population. No other local industry is 
«d to raise the country into wealth and im- 
e in 80 rapid a manner as the cultivation, 
ctnre, and export of fiax. 
Phormiwm tenax when in bloom is beautiful, 
hly ornamental to a lawn or pleasure-ground, 
eed to any landscape. At first sight it might 
a for a verylai^ and flourishing Flewr-de-lis, 
ipearancti it resembles that favourite and well 
plant. The saccharine fluid obtaiaed from the 
is much prized by the natives, who, in travel- 
,ve frequent recourse to it in order to soothe 
irits, as well as quench their thirst. In some 
ns it grows as a bush upwards of seven feet 
ad tweni^ feet in circumference, with uume- 
ord-shaped leaves ; the Maories, as well as 
onists, when employed in the fields or on a 
-, if overtaken by a shower or squall, take to 
er of a flax-bush for shelter. 

itain Cook has narrated in his interesting 
of the country, that he found a scarcity of 
lons esculent productions; only three kinds 
Itivated in his time, viz., the kumera, or sweet 
the taro; and a species of gourd, the hue; 
ther fruit nor grain of any kind was observed 
. Before his departure, on his second visit 
, he gave some potatoes to the natives, and 
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showed them how they should be planted, and when 
he revisited the country in 1777, he found the 
qnaJity greatly improved, from the change of soil 
and climate. On his departure he left a variety of 
vegetable seeds, which grew and increased rapidly, 
and, before the arrival of the miasionaries, vegetables 
of various kinds were found growing in many places, 
the produce of the seeds left by Cook, 

In the sheltered spots towards the northern extre- 
mity of the North Island some tropical finiits are 
produced in the open air, and the orange, pine-apple, 
and banana, although not ripening to perfection, 
are yet grown and arrive at some maturity; while 
peaches, 6g8, and melons not only grow unsheltered, 
bat are produced in the greatest abundance and in 
the highest perfection. The grape grows well, and 
with a little more experience in vine-growing, every. 
settler may have his vineyEud, and, in reality, may 
sit under his own vine and his own fig-tree. The 
apple, pear, and plum grow as well as in any part 
of Europe or America, while the cherry and straw- 
berry are as fine as they are in England. 

In the sonth the currant, raspberry, and goose- 
berry, as well as all fruits of that description, thrive 
and do well ; vegetables of all sorts grow in the 
greatest abundance : celery, cauliflower, peas, aspara- 
gus, lettuce, artichokes, and potatoes are brought 
every morning to market, and nothing is wanting 
of this kind. The kumera or sweet potato is grown 
only by the Maories, but is highly esteemed by both 
races, while tropical fruits of every description are 
obtained from the neighbouring islands of the South 

p 2 
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Seas : the orange, pine-apple, and banana appear 
daily for sale in onr markets, all the year round. 
The favourite flowers of England, the rose, honey- 
e, mignonette, daffodil, lavender, marigold, and 
jre, appear in the greatest luxuriance, and 
ornamential trees and shrubs as the weeping 
T, laburnum, lanreatine, hawthorn, bay tree, 
ss and watunt, are to be seen in perfection, 
the oak, the ash, and the holly and ivy grow 
11 as they do in Old England. 
lie African or Cape oak and a particular kind of 
Inglish elm are the best description of decidu- 
rees for lawns and pleasure-grounds, as they 
je in a few years, from rapid growth, very 
iome and ornamental. 

iie soil and climate are extremely favourable for 
iroduction of all kinds of grain and cereals; 
t, barley, and oats are not only grown to any 
t as to quantity, but are of the finest quality. 
le northern part of the North Island maize 
i abundantly, and in perfection ; the beet is 
ailed, and even the tobacco of New Zealand 
no means inferior, and when greater experience 
quired in the uLethod of preparing it for the 
et, it will become an important article of 
ial production. 

sfore New Zealand became a British colony, the 
onaries and traders had imported sheep and 
!, and the quality of the wool grown in the 
ay was highly appreciated, resembling in its 
re and length of staple the finer class of 
lan wools, while the weight of fleece was equal 
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to, if not greater than, the average clip grown from 
tbe same class of sheep in Australia. In the early 
days of the Goyemment settlements in the north, the 
colonists imported and reared sheep as much for 
the production of mutton as for the growth of wool ; 
but in the sonth, from the comparatively more open 
character of the country, and the abundance of 
indigenous pastures, large flocks were introduced ex- 
pressly for the growth of wool ; towards the close of 
the year 1846, sheep began to be imported lai^ely 
from AustraJia by Sir Charles Clifford amongst 
others, who for many years subsequently was the 
largest and most success^ wool-grower in the colony. 
In the first instance, such pastoral pursuits were con- 
fined to the southern portion of the North Island ; 
bnt as one settlement after another was founded in 
the sonthern, it soon surpassed the northern not 
only as a pastoral country but in the production of 
grain, at least in quantity if not in quality. The 
rapid increase of sheep, and growth of wool, in all 
parts of the colony, north as well as south, are truly 
marvellous. The wool exported in 1860 amounted in 
weight to 6,665,880 lbs., which had increased in 1870 
to 37,774,498 lbs., and the total amount exported in 
1872 was 41,886,997 lbs., valued at 2,537,919Z.; in 
the year 1858, the total number of sheep in the colony 
was 1,500,000 ; while in 1871 they had increased to 
upwards of 9,700,000 ; and one gentleman alone, Mr. 
Campbell, is now the owner of flocks numbering 
500,000. Many colonists are in possession of the fee 
simple of from 20,000 to 50,000 acres of land, besides 
holding squatting leases of territory, amounting in 
some instances to 500,000 acres. The cattle, which 
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in the year 1858 amonnted in ro.ind numbers to 
ia7,000, had increased in 1871 tj upwards of 
486,000 ; the number of horses, which in 1858 was 
only 14,000, had risen to over 81,000 in 1871. 

The total population, European and native, ia now 
about 300,000, whUe the total number of sheep can- 
Tint be estimated at less than upwards of 10,000,000, 
fc the rate of thirty-three to every man, woman, 
child in the colony. In Great Britain and Ireland, 
proportion of the number of eheep to the popn- 
>n does not exceed one to each inhabitant. But 
not only by its capacity for feeding sheep, and 
ring wool, that New Zealand ia distinguished. It 
esses likewise a fertile soil and genial climate, 
ible of maintaining and supporting a dense popn- 
m as numerous as that of the British Isles, while 
atent resources, in mines of gold, silver, copper, 
and coal, as well as the abundance of its indi- 
)os and exotic productions, as yet only partially 
Joped, render it, in the materials of wealth and 
lents of prosperity, equal to any coimtry in the 
id, 

Falue of imports, 1870,4,639,015i. j exports, 1870, 
;2,756/. 

The principal exports (1870) are ; — 



. £2.iez,9-io 


Barley . . 


£21,525 


. 1,703.044 


Butter and chaeae 


22,S22 


175,074 


Sawn-timber, logs, &q 


18,323 


. . 132,578 


Sheop . . 


16,459 


. . 75,683 


Meats, preserved 


14,108 


n,851 


Silver 


11.380 


44,193 


oa . . . 


10.74B 
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351.292 


Weetknd 










230,158 


410,092 


Cantecburj 










916,880 


1.004,882 


Otago . 




2 170,940 


2,164.867 




otal 








6,102,811 


5,435.080 



Immediately after New Zealand became a British 
colony, nnmeroua settlements were formed at remote 
and distant points ; in the north by the Government, 
in the south by the New Zealand Company, and sub- 
sequeutly by the Otago and Canterbury Associations. 
Consequently, when constitational government was 
introduced in 1858, these remote and distant settle- 
ments were erected into provinces, possessing extensive 
powers of self-government, with administrative and 
executive ftmctions, and, allowing for the condition 
of the dififerent a^es, bore some resemblance to the 
' Saxon Heptarchy,' 

This system of government was therefore isolated 
and fragmentary. A gulf, or a belt of almost impass- 
able country, intervening and separating one settle- 
ment from another, all communication between the 
neighbouring provinces was thus rendered difficult 
and tedious ; and often also unsafe, from the line of 
route being intersected by numerous deep and rapid 
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running streams. Such a system of government under 
the circumstances was not only necessary, but well 
adapted for developing the resources of the country 
at that early period, although entailing a large 
expenditure from its duplicate character — colonial 
and provincial, that is, central and local — in each 
province. 

Ti.a..Q are eight provinces, besides the county of 
and the local affaire of each are managed 
cted superintendent, with a provincial 
rhe population appears from the census of 
as follows : 



European Native Total 

64,337 23,337 87,S64 

4,S99 2.356 6,95* 

25,015 S,322 30,337 



100,163 


34,006 




134,169 


23,062 


483 


23,645 




5,S84 


369 


5,753 




48,906 


607 


49,513 




73,956 


826 


74,782 




15,381 


68 


15.449 




196,689 


2,353 




169,042 


266,852 


36,359 




303.211 



Lh Island 
Colonj . 



provinces are well represented in the 
isembly, a federal or provincial party has 
md become formidable. It includes some 
ght, who control and modify the measures 
vemment by their votes and influence, 
idering it expedient, as part of the policy 
iliniatry, either to divide and rule this 
ionciliate their support and influence by 
r measures granting them large supplies 
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and subsidies. TJnder auch a system, parliamentary 
government in all its integrity, as it exists in Eng- 
land, cannot be carried on in New Zealand ; there is, 
therefore, the danger to be apprehended that the 
colony may sink under the petty rule of a succession 
of small provincial men, whose object is to make the 
federal system perpetpal, as no Ministry could stand 
a fortnight without submitting to their demands. 
The great question, therefore, which agitates and 
distracts the colony at the present time is, whether 
the federal or national system of government is to 
prevail. 

But since safe, easy, and rapid communication by 
sea and land has heen established, and the entire 
colony intersected by telegraph-lines from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and as the whole extent of 
territory is less than that of the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, an impression now prevails that the 
colony has outgrown the age of the ' Saxon Hep- 
tarchy;' and that this character of government, 
having done its work, should now rest from its 
labours, and a system of administration more in 
harmony with the spirit of the age take its place. 
Two provinces, it is alleged, one consisting of the 
North, and the other of the South Island, instead of 
file nine at present existing, would be ample for all 
provincial administration, while the govemor-in-chief 
could still remain at Wellington with his staff of 
officials, to guide and direct the affairs of the colony, 
and the General Assembly could meet there every 
year. 

In Australia the English principle of centralisa- 
tion, or unity of government for each colony, is the 
fundamental rule. In New Zealand the American 
D, ..■., Cookie 
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element of provincial or State govenmieuts in addi- 
tion to the central baa been introduced. The two 
systems may therefore be said to be on trial in 
Australia and New Zealand. Geographical position, 
combined with extent of territoiy, has force and 
influence in determining the system best adapted for 
securing the future welfare, as well as that harmony 
of action necessary for the good government of the 
respective countries. Australia, in territorial extent, 
is vast and contiufintal ; Kew Zealand limited and 
insular. The federation of the Australian colonies 
into something like the United States of America, 
or the Dominion of Canada, will undoubtedly be the 
legitimate and natural result. But New Zealand, 
like England, from inevitable circumstances must 
remain for ever a separate, distinct, and indepen- 
dent nation ; while, from the limited extent of ita 
territory, the federal or provincial governments, as 
population increases and iacilities of communication 
are multiplied, will, like the ' Saxon Heptarchy,' 
gradually disappear, and be replaced by local ad- 
ministrations, similar to the borough municipalities 
and county governments of England. It must, how- 
ever, be allowed, that the federalaystem of government, 
should it prevail in New Zealand, is more nearly 
allied to the condition of a State, mei^ing into a 
mere provincial dependency, of the great future 
Australasian Confederation, and leas likely to remain 
independent, than under the English or central 
system of government. 

Some of the New Zealand statesmen and leading 
men in party politics are possessed of considerable 
abilities, but their talents are more precocious than 
mature, and they are more remarkable for their 
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success as parliamentary tacticians' than distin- 
guished for sagacity and sound statesmanlike views. 
Conseqaently, the resalt ha.s heen achieved that a 
debt of 10,000,000i. sterling already overweights the 
colony ; and in the race for distinction among the 
group of Anstralasian colonies, New Zealand is 
heavUy handicapped. Now, while this amount of 
debt is a heavy burden, it is not overwhehning 
with an annual revenue of l,OI>0,OOOi. sterling in- 
creasing every year.' Still, it is a heavy tax on the 
resources and energies of 266,000 colonists, although 
prosperous, elastic, and youthful in character and 
condition. 

The formation of railroads in the colony is without 
doubt a legitimate undertaking on the part of the 
Government, so long as the debt ia kept within 
reasonable and safe limits, but it ceases to be so 
when such objects can only be accomplished at the 
risk of involving the colony in debt to an amount 
beyond ita financial powers. 

England has a debt of 792,000,000^., with annual 
interest to pay of 26,800,000i,, imposing a liability 
on the inhabitants of 241. per head for the debt, with 
an annual assessment of 168. per head for interest; 
while New Zealand has a debt of 10,000,000/. (with 
a few millions more in prospective), and annual 
interest to pay of 600,000^, subjecting the colonists 
to a liability of 37Z. per head for the debt, with an 
annual assessment of 21. 5s. per head for interest. 
Taking the population of Great Britain and Ireland 

■ TbiB does DOt include tijeLaadI(evfiiQe,vhicli for the fear ending 
ID June, 1S73, amounted ta 1,004.000;. from tlie sale of lands. Tliis 
sum has. boirever, been expended in varione wajB by the pronnces, in 
addition to the ordinaiy Bevenue. 
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at 32,000,000, and the revenue at 75,000,000/., wg 
find a taxation levied upon the inhabitanta of 2t. 7«. 
per head j but New Zealand, with its 266,000 
colonists and 1,000,000(. sterling of revenne, exhibits 
a burden of taxation exacted from the colonists of 
31. 17«. 6d. per head, or 50 per cent, greater than is 
borne in England, while the local ratea of the new 
colony keep pace with those in the old country. 
Moreover, the New Zealand debt weighs more 
heavily upon the colony than the National Debt 
upon England, because the interest in the one case 
is payable oat of the colony, while in the other it is 
simply a transfer of a balance from one account to 
another, and although a debt at the Treasury it is a 
credit to the country. This financial condition of 
the colony, although not of a character to create 
alarm, is yet such as to excite reasonable apprehen- 
sions for ita future welfare, as the system of borrow- 
ing large sums every year wiU inevitably impair its 
credit, and subject the colonists to a load of taxation, 
if not oppressive, at least sufficient to retard the pro- 
gressive prosperity of the country.' 

It may, however, be hoped, that when the proper 
time comes some New Zealand Cavour or Bismarck 
will arise, gifted with ability and resolution, as well as 
possessed of the power, to roll up the New Zealand 
federation of provinces, unite and exalt them into a 
nation, and likewise gather together ita fragmentary 
and rope-of-eand governmenta into a practical, 
economical, and united system of administration, con- 
trolling its financial affairs within reasonable and 
safe limits, as well as guiding ita deatiniea, ao that it 

> On tJiB 2flth July, 1873, the Colonial Treasurer, in his financial 
Btatoment, representad the totrtl Coloniti! debt at 10,369,738;,, and the 
intoreBt, indudiDg all charges, at 630,872t 17j. 2i iooolc 
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may become a prosperous, great, and powerful 
country. 

During the last fifteen years emigration from the 
Sritish Islea to New Zealand, under Government 
administration, has gradually declined, and the diffi- 
culties experienced in obtaining a good class of 
people to emigrate are increasing every year. The 
present system of emigration to that colony appears 
to have exhausted itself, and the plan introduced 
some twenty-five or thirty years since is now found 
to be comparatively unsuitable to the altered con- 
dition of the labouring and emigrating population of 
the mother country. The intelligence, condition, and 
aspirations of the labouring people of the United 
Kingdom have, during the last quarter of a century, 
made great progress, and are still advancing rapidly, 
while the Kew Zealand system of emigration haa 
remained stationary, and has failed in its object 
simply because it is not in harmony with the spirit 
of the age. A new system, in addition to the present 
one, must therefore be introduced, more in unison 
with the existing state of things, or emigration from 
the British Isles to that colony on a scale worthy of 
consideration must cease altogether. As an example 
of the advanced state of the labouring population, 
tate the improved condition of the British infejitry 
soldier of the present day. He receives board, 
lodging, clothes, education, and medical attendance 
gratis, with a shilling a day in hard money as pay, 
besides a certain prospect of promotion, as well as a 
pension if steady, orderly, and well-conducted. This 
is without doubt a comfortable provision for a young 
man belonging to the cla^s of unskilled artisans. The 
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plan of bprrowing lai^e fonds, in order to force or sti- 
mulate emigration bjprovidiiig passages for emigrants 
to Kew Zealand of an inferior description, without 
any tie or hold on them to remain in that country 
after- their arrival, is now considered to be inju- 
dicious, and from experience found to be a delusion. 
The people of that class, from the great attractions 
of the numerous gold fields in all the Australian 
colonies, as well as from the excitement produced as 
new fields are developed, and adventures of various 
kinds introduced, have become to a great extent a 
floating population, constantly roaming from colony 
to colony without any fixed home, allured from one 
place to another by every fresh gold discovery, or 
hurrying where the highest wages for a time prevail. 

The great distance of New Zealand from the 
mother country is by many deemed objectionable, 
from the expense of taking a family there. In- 
telligent and self-reliant men of small capital will 
not separate themselves from the ties of friends and 
country, and go there to be merely servants and 
labourers to other people. They say. If we go to 
that distant country, we must secure a home for our 
families, cultivate our own land, and toil for our- 
selves, not for others. 

The straggle between capital and labour has ex- 
tended even to New Zealand, and the only way to 
secure a natural and spontaneous stream of emigra- 
tion to its shores is to make residence there suffi- 
ciently attractive. A large portion of the waste 
lands of the colony are worth, on an average, fi«m 
ten to twenty shillinge an acre, but the value of thege 
lands would be enhanced tenfold by the introduction 
of a respectable, industrious, and settled population. 
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and the only method of obtaining such a class of 
people is by establishing the free grant system of 
land. This system is less expensive than the existing 
arrangements for promoting emigration, and far more 
effective. The cost of the large staff, employed at 
present — consisting of commissioners, officials, and 
the namerons agents in England and in the colony — 
at an enormous expense, would be saved, as well as the 
necessity of borrowing large funds for emigration 
expenditore. Under a jndicious free grant system in 
land, with every alternate section of 100 acres open for 
selection, a large territory would rapidly be peopled, 
and the reserved sections vtouid, from the enhanced 
value acquired by the neighbouring lots being peopled 
and cultivated, be actually of far greater value than 
the whole without population, or unsubdued to the 
nsea of man. In this manner a laige population of a 
superior class would in a very short time be introduced 
without borrowing large funds, or maintaining a 
numerous and expensive staff, while the grand prin- 
ciple of colonisation would be achieved of not parting 
with the land without peopling it. The class of men 
who would be induced to emigrate on such terms 
would be those who had risen by industry and perse- 
verance to be small capitalists, or who had become so 
by inheritance. Such a denomination of people, self- 
reliant and enterprising, are the right sort for a 
coontry like New Zealand, and would be available as 
good workmen in the harvest and sheep-shearing 
periods. 

Tinder the present system of emigration, large 

tands have been borrowed and expended, and tiie fee 

simple of large territories has been alienated and 

acquired by a few people, at a price seldom higher than 
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five ahillinga per acre, without achieving the object 
. ot legitimate colonisation — that is, without profiting 
the conntry. This is the evil to be apprehended from 
the present system, which is at variance with sound 
principles of administration of colonial lands, and 
Injurlons to the country. The iualadminiBtra>tion of 
colonial lands is a great evil, conspicuous in many 
of the provinces of New Zealand ; and the love for 
grasping territory, so characteristic of onr race, has 
assumed there formidable dimensions. This inju- 
dicious system was greatly encouraged by a previous 
governor during his regime, and all the available 
lands in the province of Nelson was in his time 
alienated and acquired by a few people, and thtis 
a permanent injury was inflicted on that fertile and 
beautiful district. 

The territorial extent of New Zealand is limited 
when compared with the colonies in Australia, and 
although its superficial area is greater than the 
colony of Victoria, the extent of its available land for 
settlement is comparatively much less than in that 
highly favoured country. 

The wealth or other personal property held by 
the. colonists is capable of increase, at all times and 
on all occasions, and is only bounded by the industry 
of the inhabitants. The extent of land within the 
colony cannot, however, be increased in the same 
manner, but is fixed and unalterable. No amount of 
industry or wealth can therefore increase the area 
of land or extend the territoiy. This circumstance 
should never be lost sight of in legislation, as the 
sound administration of colonial lands in a country 
insular and limited like New Zealand is intimately 
connected with its future advancement and prosperity. 

In all measures, therefore, suggested for its ad- 
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ministration the maxim founded on experience, of 
not parting with the land without peopling it, ought 
to be strictly observed. 

A sketch of New Zealand, however hrief, would he 
imperfect without some description of tiie character 
and condition of the aboriginal inhabitants, as the; 
occupy a very interesting and important place in the 
history of the country. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand are 
eridently of Malay extraction, but in this instance 
the original type of this race has been modified and 
improved physically and mentally by the fine and 
bracing climate of that country. The Maories in- 
variably narrate that the race from which they are 
descended arrived in New Zealand about .500 years 
ago &om the Hawaian or Sandwich Islands, and this 
tradition is corroborated by such an array of cir- 
cnmstances as to justify us in accepting it as an 
anthentic historical event. The Hawaian or Sand- 
wich Islands are distant 3,900 miles firom New 
Zealand, but the aboriginal inhabitants of the two 
island groups at the present day are similar in race, 
knguage, and character. People who have made the 
voyage from New Zealand to those islands have ob- 
served that the winds, nearly all the year round, pre- 
vail in a direction extremely favourable for making a 
passage from thende to New Zealand. It appears 
highly probable, however, that the Maories did not 
emigrate from choice, but from necessity, and were 
from time to time either defeated by enemies or 
driven away from their homes by storms and tempests 
beyond tie hope of returning. Masy of the native 
canoes are large enough to contain forty or fifty 
people, and as these islanders never go to sea un- 
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provided with cooking apparatus and fael, as well as 
fishing tackle, they conld therefore, in making the 
Tojage in fine weather, provide themselves with food 
by fishing from day to day. Under such circum- 
Btances, a voyage from Hawaii to New Zealand in 
the comparatively smooth waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
is not only possible bat quite practicable.' 

Two distinct types of race are to be found among 
the Maories. The great majority are, however, of 
the comparatively fair-skumed and straight-haired 
Polynesian stock inhabiting the Eawaian group, 
Tahiti, Marquesas, Tonga Isles, and Kavigator 
Islands. These islands, as well as New Zealand, are 
all of volcanic formation, and the inhabitants similar 
in race, language, and character, and have been for 
some time distinguished as Polynesians ; while the 
Maories of the other type are small in size, few in 
number, and not often seen in New Zealand, but 
in lineage belong to the black curly-haired and dark- 
skinned Papuan stock, which has become in some 
way amalgamated with the former, especially in the 
islands bordering on the Papuan group, and these, 
by way of distinction, have recently been designated 
Melanesiana. There is a Maori tradition that a 
race similar to the Melanesians were partly in pos- 
session of New Zealand prior to the period of the 
Hawaian immigration, but that, being an inferior 
people, they were easily dispossessed or partially ex- 
terminated on the arrival of the more powerful 

' Captain Bligh was caet adrift in an open boat vith nineteen men 
b; the mutineers of the ' Boimtj,' and reached Java, a distance of 4,000 
mllea from -wliere he had been deported. Snch a Tojage couH not 
have been accomplished in an open boat in any othei sea than the 
Pacific. 
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PolynesknB, who are iatellectiially and physically 
the finest aboriginiil race in the South Sea Islands. 

From the period of Cook's Tisita, the aboriginal 
New Zealanders, or Maories, as thej call themselves, 
have been viewed aa a satage and barbarous race, 
find appear to have lived in a state of constant and 
ferodous tribal warfare. From this cause, their 
numbers from that time seem to have decreased, 
especially after the introdaotion of fire-anus ; and 
vhen New Zealand became a British colony, the 
aboriginal inhabitants could not at the highest 
estimate have exceeded in number 100,000. 

The appearance of a New Zealand chief is pre- 
possessing. Endowed with a tall figure, athletic and 
powerful, an open unembarrassed demeanour, and 
gifled with a superior and vigorous intellect, he 
might well be viewed, when attired in his native 
costnme, as the representative of freedom and inde- 
pendence. The intelligence displayed by the Maories 
in general, respecting the history and condition of 
their country, indicates habits of observation and 
reflection altogether unusual and unexpected in a 
Bavage nation. From tradition they possess a per- 
fect knowledge of the important events, distin- 
goished characters, and remarkable exploits con- 
nected with their race since their arrival in New 
Zealand about 500 years ago. A Maori will nar- 
rate his pedigree in an unbroken line from genera- 
tion to generation in the genuine spirit of heraldry, 
and will recite the achievements of his ancestors 
with a strong feeling of nationality. In the practi- 
cal knowledge of natural history they are no less 
proficient. Every mountain, valley, and river, as 
well as every tree, plant, and fiower, has a descrip- 
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tive name ; the birds of the air, the fiahee of the 8ea^ 
and the beasts of the field, have all characteristic 
appellations, while the habits and diBtingnishing 
peculiarities of each are described with precision. 
On Bach subjects a IVTaori will converse with as much 
intelligence and familiaritj as the educated gentle- 
man of a, civilized country. The gift of fluent speech 
is not denied to them, and thej sit in groups round 
their evening camp fires, discussing the events of 
the day with delight' and animation ; and their chieis 
and orators, when interested in anj important ques- 
tion, will address an assembly for an hour or two, 
and debate every point under consideration in an 
eloquent and excited manner. Prior to our settle- 
ment in the country they had no written language, 
but the rapidity and almost intuitive manner in 
which their vigorous and active minds grasped the 
elementary principles necessary in using our alpha- 
bet, with the view of expressing their thoughts and 
recording their traditions in writing, were quite 
marvellona. In a very short time the great majority of 
them learned to read and write their own language. 
Nevertheless, they are still in the condition of a 
people whose minds are shaded with ignorance, and 
enveloped in the twilight of superstition, as weU as 
swayed by the delusions of powerful imagination. 
Every hill is therefore invested' with mystery, and 
has its legend ; every river its traditional story, and 
every woodland its haunted spirit. 

All who have travelled and lived among them 
can, however, testify from experience that they have 
always found them, whether in the forests, in their 
canoes, or around their evening camp fires, not only 
faithful allies but intelligent companions. 
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The Maories assert that all their local and 
tribal wars have originated aboat women and land. 
The women, however, are too often reduced to the 
condition of ' hewers of wood and drawers of water,' 
and in many instances their appearance indicates 
the hardships which they have experienced ; but 
Bome of the daughters of the chiefs are handsome 
aJid beaatifol, with small delicate handa and feet, and 
complexions only a shade darker than the women of 
the south of Europe. Except those of the highest 
rant, the women as a rule are, however, subjected to 
incessant and harassing toil ; and among the Maories 
there is that disposition to throw on the weaker sex 
the heaviest part of manual labour which is the 
characteristic of savages. The half-caste race in- 
herit a combination of many of the good, as well as 
some of the bad qualities, belonging to the original 
English and Maori type of character. The girls 
grow up handsome and beautiful, and in some in- 
stances accomplished and refined in their manners. 

Although we may smile at the Maori king 
movement, it originated in a noble and natural 
desire, and was an expiring effort, not to throw 
off the supremacy of England, but to unite and 
advance, as well as maintain, their influence as a 
race. The poor Maories could not fail to observe 
that the colonists were bnsily enga^d in the admin- 
btration of their own affairs, from which they were 
entirely excluded, and in their own beloved land, 
where they formerly held undisputed sway, were 
viewed as an alien and inferior class. Under such 
circumstances it was hardly to be expected that the 
Eatives, intelligent, brave, and high-spirited, would 
remain satisfied with snch a neglected and degraded 
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concUtion. After mature reflection, they, therefore, 
not without reasonable and jostifiable claims, resolved 
to imitate the colonists and have a goTernment of 
their owB, in order to preserre their race from utter 
extinction, and their lands from heiog altogether lost 
and irreTocably alienated. The object waa landahle 
and worthy of encouragement, and advantage might 
have been taken of this desire for self-government 
to gnide and direct its coarse into legitimate 
channels, leading to practical measures and aatos- 
factorj results. 

A number of them now hold seats in the General 
Assembly, and have therefore a voice in the govern- 
ment of the country ; and on a late occasion they 
contributed hy their votes to turn oat of ofKce, on a 
motion of want of confidence) a Ministry whom they 
considered hostile to their race. Two of them, lately 
introduced into the Cabinet, aid the Ministry by 
expressing their views on all important qaestions in 
the regulation of native affairs. They are perhaps 
not gifted as we are in diplomacy, but if the peace, 
prosperity, and good government of the country can 
be secured in this manner, it is a simple and peacefnl 
achievement. In every War OfSee list of the British 
army that is now published, there are to be found 
the names of several Maori chiefs among the officers 
of the colonial forces. They are stiU the largest 
owners of territory in the country, and in the Napier 
district they have leased their grass-lands to the 
squatters at a rental of 26,000{. a year. The simple 
facts that the natives of New Zealand, during the 
last ten years, often resisted successfully our forces 
in the battle-field, and have now by the votes of 
their representatives in the Assembly, turned a 
D, ..■■, Cookie 
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Mimstry oat of office, are circumatocces highly 
interesting. They will no doabt view this result as 
consistent with that juetice which in their simple 
mmds they beliere to exist as the eeguence of 
natural laws, for the chief of that political party, 
who began the Great War in 1860 without a ccuus 
belli, was, by a strange Nemeaifi, defeated and placed 
hor$ de comhat by their rotes in the Assembly in 1872. 

This is a practical and peaceful solution of the 
problem, after so much fighting and eo great a 
Bacrifice in blood and treasure for so many years, as 
well as a great triumph in the cause of civilisation 
and humanity. Unless the Maories were more per- 
fect than the generality of mankind, there must be 
not only crimes and misconduct among them, but, in a 
population of 36,000 half- civilized people, there must 
be acts of misconduct more or less every day, and 
allowing that every isolated example of misconduct 
is token advantage of and recorded against them, 
they will yet compare not unfavourably with the 
colonists, in obedience to the laws, orderly behaviour, 
and in all the essential qualities which constitute 
the character of a well-conducted and law>abiding 
people. 

There are no reasonable gronnds for concluding 
that the Maories Uving in peace with the English 
colonists, and in harraony with the operation of 
natural laws, are inevitably a doomed race, although 
they are apparentiy fast passing away, and, from their 
reduced numbers, have already ceased to be formi- 
dable. Many of the chiefs, as well as most of the 
young men, the flower of the Maori population, some 
of them noble fellows, were cut off during the Great 
War which they had the spirit and endurance to 
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maintain for ten years against Britisli troops in 
overwhelming numbers, equipped with all theweapons 
which modem science c<mld sn^^st, and althoagh 
conquered they were never entirely snbdned. But 
irrrapective of the calamities of war, which decimated 
them year by year, other circumstances have likewise 
contributed to accelerate their decay ; and a death- 
rate among them out of all proportion when com- 
pared with the births has been unmistakably re- 
vealed by the census returns. 

At the settlement of the country as a British 
colony in the year 1840, the native population, ac- 
cording to the best information, was estimated at 
100,000 ; but allow them at that period to have been 
only 80,000. The first census was taken in the year 
1856, when their number was found to be 53,700 ; 
and they are now reduced, as appears Irom the last 
census in 1872,to36,35d. In a few years, decreasing 
at this rate, unless some ameliorating influences 
suspend this wearing away, they will disappear 
altogether, and the fair territory which they owned 
and ruled will contain few, if any, of them, and the 
land that once knew them shall know them no more. 

Great efforts are now, however, made by them- 
selves as well as by the Government to improve their 
condition and arrest their decay, and it ia to be 
hoped that under the present system of administering 
native affairs, such attempts may be successful and 
the loyal, brave, and inteUigent Maori race, so in- 
timately associated and identified with many of the 
important events in the history of the country, may 
not only be perpetuated but numerically increased, 
and continue for all time to be an integral portion of 
the population of New Zealand. 
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CSHAPTEE IL 

New Zealand not unknown to the early Poitngnese Navigators — 
New Zealand discoTered bj Tasman, IB12— Tasmaa oames the 
point he flFst sighted Cape Maria Tan Diemen — Tasman'a ves- 
sels anchor in Maaaacre Bay — Soma of Tasman's people murdered 
by the Natives— New Zealand neglected by the Jhiteh — New Zealand 
Tisited by Cook in 1769 — Public opinion in England in favour of New 
Zealand being made a British Colony — Captain Cook lecommends 
Hew South Wales to be made a Setllemaat for Convicted Criminals 
— Penal Settlement foimded at Port Jackson — The Bev. Samnel 
Uarsden — AdvenCnrere from the Settlement at Fort Jackson make 
ftsqnent Trading and Sealing Expeditions to New Zealand — The 
New Zealanders are induced to visit the English Settlement at 
Port Jackson — Rev. Mr. Maraden visits New Zealand — Arrival of 
the Church of England Miesionariee in New Zealand — Missionary 
Iiifa in New Zealand — The Missionaries explore the Country, 
and acquire important Information xeapeeting the CondildoQ of the 
Inhabitants, as well as a Knowledge of its Natui:al History— -Eipe- 
ditjons into the Interior of the Country become fashionable at a 
Bubsequent period — The Venerable Archdeacon Henry Williams — 
The Bishop of Waipn — The trading Adventorers eatablisli trading 
Posts at different places — William IT. gives the Natives a national 
Plag and appoints a Commissioner to reside among them — Ad- 
vanturera from all parts, of the World flock to New Zealand- 
Formation of the New Zealand Company — Edward Qibbon Wake- 
field the guiding spirit of the Company — The British Government 
coerced by the Company to asenme the sovereignty of New Zealand 
— Treaty of Waitangi^ — New Zealand proclaimed a British Colony — 
The French Qovernment fonnd a Settlement in New Zealand — 
Kace betwixt England and France for the sovereignty of the 
South Island — Captain Owen Stanley, K.N.— The French Settle- 
ment at Akaroa. 

T^EBE is an obscure tradition, as well as &a^- 
mentaiy manascriptB alleged to be still existing, 
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which go far towards establishiiig the belief that New 
Zealand waa not unknown to the early Portuguese 
navigators, prior to the period of its generally re- 
puted discovery.- These imperfect recorda may, how- 
ever, be viewed merely as the dim and legendary 
ohronicles belonging to a remote and pre-historic age. 
But as far as authentic narrative extends, nothing 
was known respecting this group of islands until 
their discovery by Captain Abel Jansson Tasman 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Taa- 
man waa a bold and adventurous Dutch sailor, who 
had been appointed to the <^ommand of a squadron, 
despatched on a voy^e of discovery to the South 
Pacific Ocean, at that time an unexplored and un- 
known region. This expedition was projected and 
equipped by Antonio Van Diemen, the Governor of 
Java, a person apparently of some importance in that 
remote and early settlement of the Dutc^ East India 
Company, but who appears to have been highly 
offended with Tasman for presuming without his 
knowledge or authority to have fallen in love with 
his daughter, the beantifiil Maria Van Diemen ; and, 
prompted by motives very diftferent from those allied 
to the love of science and thirst for discovery, he 
vindictively and wickedly resorted to this method of 
deportation, in order to exile him from the country 
which he governed, as well as to break ofiF the attach- 
ment existing between him and his daughter. 

He sailed from Batavia on the 14th of August, 
in the year 1642, and as the vessels selected for the 
expedition were designedly old and shattered, bo 
hazardous appeared the service in which he was 
engaged, that he was regarded by his friends as a 
devoted man, bound on some dark and desperate 
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enterprise, and by those in aathority his return from 
SDch a Tojage was neither cont«niplated nor desired. 
TaBman, however, seems to have possessed both skill 
and intrepidity aa a navigator, not only surmounting 
the ordinary perils of the ivinde and waves, but 
distinguishLng himself by the importance of his dis- 
coveries, as well as escaping all the dangers to which 
be was exposed by the rotten condition of the ships ; 
and had the good fortune to return in safety, to 
describe the particulars of his voyage, narrate his 
adventures, and to claim the hand of the lady for 
whose sake he had perilled his life, fame, and fortunes. 
We are told that he discovered in this yoyage the 
three islands situated to the north of New Zealand, 
called the ' Three Kings,* and gave them their name 
* Drei Konig ; ' ajid when he arrived on the 13th Dec, 
1642, in sight of the bold cliffs and picturesque 
shores of the mainland at the northern extremity of 
the North Island, like a dutiful son of the Church 
and a gallant Dutchman, 

' He sighed a aigb, and be prajred a prayer; 

The prayer iraa to bia patron eaint. 

The eigb waa to a lady fair,' 

and he named Uie land he first sighted, ' in memo- 
nam ' of his lady love. Cape Maria Yan Diemen, 
which to this day sUH bears her name, and will remain 
for ever an interesting memorial of this romantic 
utddent. 

Leaving Cape Maria Yan Diemen on his larboard, 
he continued his course southwards, and after round- 
ing many a bold promontory in its long line of coast, 
arriTed in a placid and pleasant bay, enclosed on all 
Bides with hiUs, in some places rising from the shores 
in picturesque and mountainous landscapes. At- 
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tracted by the aspect of Becurity and tranquiUity of 
this place, as well as prompted by the desire of en- 
deavouring to obtain some information respecting the 
coimtry, he was induced to indulge in repose after 
bis voyage. He therefore dropped his anchors, and 
the ships rode in safety on l^e smooth waters of this 
capacious and sheltered haven. Although apparently 
uncultivated, the country seemed to be popiilotis, and 
the shores were soon crowded with inhabitants, who, 
collecting in groups, stood gazing in wonder at the 
strange visitors, although they did not venture near 
the ships. These people are described by Tasman as 
being very tall, with hoarse and loud voices, slightly 
clothed in garments which looked like matting, and 
their aspect in some features resembling the Japan- 
ese ; but their appearance and conduct did not give 
any indication either of wealth or civilization. Many 
of them were armed with huge clubs, and when the 
people who landed from the ships manifested, in a 
friendly way, a desire to communicate with them, 
they displayed great hostility, attacking and killing 
some of the party. Hence the place was called 
' Moodeneares ' Bay, and is now known as Massacre 
Bay. This nnpropitions event, which occurred on 
the 18th Dec, 1642, created an unfavourable im- 
pression of the character and disposition of the 
inhabitants, and as the aspect of the coontry was 
broken, ragged, and bUly, as well as covered witli 
vrild and dense vegetation, a hasty and unfavourable 
opinion seems to have been formed respecting it, and 
a low estimate entertained of its fertility and pro- 
ductions. In those early days of adventure and 
discovery, no remote and newly-discovered country 
vras deemed valuable unless the rivers were seen 
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rolling over golden sands, tlie mountaias gleaming 
with gems and precious metals, and the groves Inm- 
riant 'with spices and perfumes. 

The Dutchman, therefore, under anch circum- 
stances, appears to have been disappointed with the 
conntry, and attached little importance to his dis- 
covery ; while beyond giving the group the name of 
Ifew Zealand, his countrymeif appear to have neg- 
lected and abandoned it alt<^ther. 

For more than one hundred yeara after Tasman's 
discovery it attracted little or no attention ; the 
country remained unknown and its shores unexplored, 
the vast ocean that surrounded it was seldom en- 
livened by the sails of a ship, or witnessed the 
presence of civilized man. Now and then, perhaps, 
the crew of some piratical craft from the Spanish 
main, bound on a roving and plundering cruise, may 
have viewed from afar the dim outline of the moun- 
tain ranges, or the mariners of some wandering 
bart, driven from its course by storms and tempests 
over the wilderness of waters in that boundless ocean, 
may have seen its coastline from a distance. One 
unfortunate vessel is supposed to have been wrecked 
on its shores, and the crew murdered by the in- 
habitants; but until the group was visited by the 
celebrated navigator Captain Cook, in the year 1769, 
New Zealand was a land enveloped in mystery and 
peril, a terra incognita, and a blank on the map of 
the globe. 

Cook, with characteristic zeal, skill, and sagacity, 
had their coastline roughly drawn on a chart, ex- 
plored the channel which separates the North from 
the South Island, and named it Cook's Strait. He 
landed, and took possession of the coVintry on behalf 
..,. .Coogic 
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of Great Britain, being fully satisfied that it would 
become a favourite field not only for settlement 
and colonization, bat for commercial enterprise and 
traiSc. Cook snbseqaentlj visited New Zealand in 
1773 and 1777, and the glowing descriptions of the 
country and climate which appeared in the fasci- 
nating narrative of his voyages, created a favourable 
impression respectingiit on all who read them. 

iProm that time great importance was attached to 
its possession, and the expression of public opinion 
in England in iavour of New Zealand being made 
a British colony was almost universaL Various 
schemes were projected with this object in view^ 
and one of them was supported by the celebrated 
American statesman and philosopher, Benjamin 
FranMiu, who, during the American War, manifested 
that regard for scientific pursuits for which he was 
distinguished, by giving orders that Cook's squadron, 
despatched on a voyage of discovery, should be 
exempt from all attacks by the Americans. But the 
formidable hostility apprehended from the native 
inhabitants, who were represented to be very numer- 
ous, as well as extremely ferocious, delayed for a time 
the carrying out of the measures in contemplation 
for founding settlements.' 

In the meantime the attention of the British 
Grovemment was directed by Captain Cook to the . 
great island of New Holland, as a country, from its 
remoteness and separation from the rest of the 
world, well adapted as a place of banishment for the 

' The Dutch appear to have abandoned all claim to the conntij bj 
right of discover;, for at the iamaua Congresa of Vienna, in the jear 
ISll, Eoglaad'a right to Neir Zealand woa ocknovledged by the 
European Poweis. 
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convicted criminals of Great Britain. The loss of 
the American Colonies, np to that time the place 
of exile of convicted felons, rendered the selection of 
a nevr and distant comitry for this purpose a matter 
of urgent necessity. 

A penal settlement was therefore fonnded in the 
j-ear 1788 at Port Jackson, the future Sydney of 
Anstralia ; a governor, with a staff of officers, accom- 
panied by a party of soldiers as a guard, was sent 
out to maintain law and order, and conduct the 
afiairs of the remote colony. Amongst the ofBcers was 
a chaplain to attend to the religions instruction of 
the convicts, and with their increasing numhers his 
dnties were multiplied to such an extent as to render 
the appointment of an assistant necessary. A young 
English clergyman, the Bev. Samuel Marsden, was 
selected for the office, and he arrived in the colony 
in the year 1793. This gentleman was subsequently 
destined, as the founder of the Ohurch of England 
Mission in New Zealand, to exercise great influence 
in the afi^iirs and condition of the native inhabitants 
of that country. 

The colony established at Port Jackson created a 
certain amount of trade and stimulated commercial 
enterprise in that distant dependency, and as the 
hitherto unfrequented seas were found to he- swarm- 
ing with the sperm whale, and the coasts of some of 
the neighbouring islands to abound in seal, a spirit 
of adventure and enterprise was engendered amongst 
the colonists by the attraction of this undeveloped 
wealth, which resulted in the employment of 
numerous vessels in the whale fisherieB of the adjoin- 
ing seas, as well as in trading and sealing expeditions 
to the coasts of New Zealand. In such expeditions 
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the numerons and safe barbours in these islands were 
convenient places of rendezvous, not only for shelter 
but in order to procure supplies of wood and water, 
and such other productions as the country afforded. 
In these visits, aa the adventurers in the first instance 
were viewed with suspicion and hostility by the natives, 
jrequent and sometimes deadly quarrels ensued ; by 
degrees, however, a more friendly intercourse was 
established, which soon led to a more extended and 
satisfactory system of traffic betwixt the two races, 
till at length such was the confidence experienced 
on the part of the natives towards their visitors, that 
numbers of them wei'e induced to accept a passage 
in their ships, and to visit the English settlement at 
Port Jackson. When the New Zealanders arrived 
at the neighbouring British dependency in Australia 
they were viewed with as much interest and curiosity 
by the colonists as the Ancient Britons were probably 
by the Koman soldiers when they visited Ceesar's 
camp in Gaul before he invaded their country. In 
this manner Mr. Matsden first became acquainted 
with the New Zealanders, and began to take great 
interest in their welfare and condition. He formed a 
high and by no means an exaggerated estimate of 
their character. ' They are a noble race,' he writes ; 
'vastly superior in understanding to anything you 
can imagine in a savage nation,' and he invited many 
of them to reside with him at his hospitable parson- 
age near Paramatta. While on a visit to England 
in the year 1808, Mr. Marsden laid the foundation of 
the Church of England Mission to New Zealand, and 
the measures designed and practically carried out by 
him, in order to effect rts successful introduction 
into that country, were efforts of such genuine 
philanthropy, subjecting him not only to hardships 
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and pmations, but to personal risks and dangers, 
that they will for ever render his name famous tn that 
country as the apostle of Christianity ; and, like Cap- 
tain Cook, he ■will be diatinguiahed to all posterity 
as one of the greatest benefactors of the natiye 
inhabitants. 

Various circumstances, and, amongst others, the 
fearful massacre of the crew and passengers of the 
ship * Boyd,' at the harbour of Whangaroa, by the 
natiyes, delayed Mr. Marsden's visit to New Zealand 
until January 25, 1814, when he sailed from Sydney 
Cove, accompanied Ijy 1"3 friend Mr. Leddard 
Nicholas, and three missionaries with their wives and 
families, and on his arrival received a friendly wel- 
come from the natives. 

The arrival of the first missionaries in New Zea- 
land marks an important and interesting epoch in 
its early history. Uncivilized man is a being almost 
the same in every country, and the history of the 
British Isles furnishes no exception to this rule. 
Uissionaries came from Rome to convert our heathen 
and barbarian ancestors to Christianity, in the same 
manner as the missionaries from England introduced 
Christianity into New Zealand, who step by step in- . 
atructed and partially civilized the natives, and thus 
paved the way to its eventual settlement as a British 
colony. And indeed the circumstances which led to 
the conversion of Britain and New Zealand to Chris- 
tianity were wonderfully similar. We are told that 
Augustine was struck by the comely appearance and 
manly features of two British youths, whom he found 
exposed for sale in the slave market of Rome. He 
took them to his home and provided for them, and 
finally accompanied them to their native countr)r^^,,|i^ 
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order to introdnce into that then savage region the 
gospel of salvation. 

Mr. Mareden found Trandering in the streets of 
Sydney a few Maori youths, who had been taken on 
board of some sealing or ^rbaling veesel at the Bay 
of Islands, and, as in the case of St. Augustine, was 
strnck with their intelligent and comely aspect, and, 
aoimated with the same impulse which inSuenced Au- 
gustine, he carried the Maori youths home with bim, 
and took care of them. This circmnstoace led to the 
formationoftheChurchMission Society of New Zealand. 

The hearty welcome received by Mr. Marsden and 
bis coadjutors from the natives, as well as the kind 
manner in which they were invited to remain and 
reside among tbem, were circumstances highly en- 
couraging, and formed a connecting link of sympathy 
betwixt the two races which greatly facilitated the 
completion of all measures necessary for the formation 
of the first mission station in the country. The 
chief settlement was formed at the Bay of Islajids, 
where the head-quarters of the mission still remain ; 
but its sphere of operations was in a short time ex- 
tended to all places of importance on the east coast, 
and where the largest native population resided, in- 
cluding Tanranga and Fort Nicholson. In these 
early times, missionary life in New Zealand possessed 
many attractions to a devoted, intrepid, and intelli- 
gent missionary ; a fine climate, picturesque scenery, 
and a noble race of savages, who could comprehend 
and appreciate the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion ; while, from the high estima- 
tion in which his knowledge, piety, and wisdom were 
held, the missionary was exalted into a position of 
power, infiuenoe, and authority which a despot would 
have envied. The mission-house was usually a well- 
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selected place of residence, conyenient for wood and 
water, and in the vicinity of a. native pah or village. 
A taste for landscape-gardening was occasiouallf dis- 
played in the manner in which the grounds were laid 
out. Around the house appeared a verdant lawn 
skirted with copse wood, exhibiting an English par- 
tiahty for turf and trees. A well-cultivated garden, 
prodncing fruit and vegetables, and displaying a few 
Bpeeimens of native plants, with a sprinkling of 
English flowers, indicated a taste for picturesque 
scenery, and that refinement which appreciated it, on 
the part of the missionary; but under any circum- 
stances, the miasion station was a place of rendezvous 
and an object of attraction for all classes, as it pos- 
sessed most of the necessaries and comforts, as well' 
as acme of the luxuries, of civilized life. In those 
days the natives attached little or no importance to 
their time and labour, and their services were freely 
placed at the disposal of the missionary, either in 
building houses or cultivating their fields. 

On his expeditions into the interior and to distant 
parts of the country, the missionary usually travelled 
en princey being accompanied by a retinue of natives 
employed in carrying his tent, blankets, and opossum 
rug, as well as provisions ; and although not assuming 
the character of a sportsman himselt^ he frequently 
entrusted to one of his native party the favourite 
fowling-piece belonging to the mission, and wild duck 
and wood-pigeons were an agreeable variety in his 
bill of fare on his journey. Travelling in this 
manner, a geographical knowledge of the country 
and important information respecting the character 
and condition of its inhabitants were obtained, as 
well as acquiring much of the early and valuable 
intelligence connected with its natural history. When 
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Wandering in this way with them through the forests, 
exploring rivers in their canoes, and talking with 
them around their evening camp fires, the savage 
character and turbulent habits of the natives, from 
the constant fighting and feuds ezisting among differ- 
ent tribes, exposed the missionary frequently to im- 
minent dangers ; at the same time, to an intrepid and 
intelligent character, a man of a ti-uly missionary 
spirit, such occurrences only afforded an opportuniiy 
for the display of resolution and firmness, qualities 
highly appreciated by all Maories, and which, when 
exhibited, never failed not only to restore peace 
among the natives, but to command their esteem and 
admiration. 

Many years after this period, when the country 
had become a British colony, and all apprehensions 
of violence from the natives had ceased, this way of 
making tours into the interior of the country, accom- 
panied by natives as guides and camp equipage 
bearers, was fashionable; and the writer of these 
pages looks back with pleasure to those early days, 
employed in such excursions, as by far the most 
pleasant and agreeable he ever spent in the colony. 

In such rambling expeditions there was a genuine 
pleasure experienced in escaping from the arbitrary 
and conventional habits of colonial life — for the pure 
enjoyment, charming simplicity, and unrestrained 
freedom of primitive existence to be found in the 
interior of the country beyond the boundary line of 
settlement and civilization. In those then com- 
paratively remote places, the country, as lovely as any 
the sun ever shines upon, was still as nature had 
made it. 

There were the exuberant foliage and magnifi- 
cent scenery of the primeval forests, where the great 
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trees rose in thousands from the untrodden copse- 
wood and golden ' lair ' of brake fern, the landscape 
radiant under the bright snnshine and blue sky, with 
its hills, dales, lawns, shades, rocks, and waters un- 
touclied by civilized man. At almost every step in 
our wanderings, as we travelled along the narrow 
winding IVfaori pathway, by swamp, stream, and 
woodland, some interesting object in natural history 
was disclosed, inviting our attention; fragments of 
rocks, indicative perhaps of mineral or auriferouB 
wealth, as well as every new species of shells, did 
not escape our exploring vigilance and searching 
gaze. We found no end of varieties in ferns and 
beautiful wild flowers, never yet festooned nor 
wreathed into garlands, except, perhaps, when woven 
into a chaplet by the gentle hands of some comely 
Maori maiden, the ' cynosure of neighbouring eyes,' 
who would twine them in her hair, as she mirrored 
herself in the brook which flowed through her native 
dales. While the last rays of the setting sun were 
yet east upon the hills and the tops of the tall trees, 
we encamped for the evening on some spot convenient 
for wood and water ; but as there is little or no 
twilight in New Zealand, we were in a very short 
time enveloped in darkness, and the rapidity with 
which the closing day subsides into night in the 
southern hemisphere is unknown in northern lati- 
tudes. The gloom and darkness were, however, soon 
dispelled by the bright starry sky above us, and a blaz- 
ing wood fire, which for some distance around the camp 
illuminated and lent a charm to the landscape, while 
the whole scene was made joyous and animated by 
the high spirits, talk, chaff, and intelligence of the 
Maories, who would acquaint us with the name of 
, every tree, plant, and flower within our view. A^r 
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enjoying our hmnljle fare, cooked in native faBhion 
accompanied with the imfailing pannikin of warm 
tea, a delicious and refreehing beverage after the 
fatiguing though healthful toil during the heat of the 
day, we couclnded the social entertainment of the 
evening by wishing ' good night ' to our Maori com- 
panions, when we sought rest and repose in our little 
tent, with ita bed of fern made cosy with the opossum 
rug, on which we experienced the sweetest and most 
refreshing slumbers, without entertaining the re- 
motest apprehension of peril and alarm, either irom 
neighbouring Maories or our companions, who went 
to sleep in groups around the fire, or under a tree, 
wrapped up in their blankets. 

Getting up early in the morning, perhaps we 
embarked in a canoe, on some half-explored and un- 
known river," with our camp equipage, including our 
favourite fowling-piece — everytiiing in order, and the 
canoe handled with skiU and dexterity by the natives, 
who would paddle us in our journey to the places 
where numbers of wild ducks were assembled at 
their early moming rendezvous, on some sandbank, 
when we would knock over as many as would provide 
us with food for the day. 

I remember, in one of these rambling excursions 
into the interior of the country, proceeding up the 
Waikato Kiver in a canoe, and accompanied by a 
party of natives. It was a lovely autumn afternoon, 
a period of the year so delightful in the New Zealand 
climate, and as we glided along, stretehed at our 
ease in the canoe, the natives appeared to enjoy the 
Italian sky, balmy air, and beauty of the landscape 
as much as ourselves, and in that dreamy enjoyable 
condition relaxed their exertions, slackening their 
speed, and nearly suspended dipping their paddles 
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leisurely in the deep, broad, and placid atream. We 
therefore for amuaenient, and at the eame time in 
order to stimulate them into activity, made and 
recited veraes about them and their country, to 
wliich they listened patiently for some time with 
grim good-humour; then, consulting together for a 
little, they, in imitation of us, assumed the air and 
style of improvisators, and commenced to make 
verses about us by way of retaliation, at the same 
time increasing the speed of the canoe, and keeping 
time with the stroke of their paddles to their song. 
Such a lay did not possess, as might be expected, any 
claim to a high standard of ballad poetry, but I quote 
it as showing their intelligence and humour, as well 
as how easily they could imitate us, and adapt them- 
selves to our condition, appreciate the fan, and enter 
into the spirit of such scenes. 



THE MAOBI SONG ON THE PAKEHA. 

Who sweeps along in swift canoe ? 
The Pakeha, ths Pateha. 
And traTels far the land to view 7 
The Hangatira Pakeha. 

"Who climbs the mountalna ateep and high ? 
The Pakeha, the Pakeha. 
To gaze on woodland, Btream, and sky ? 
The Eangatira Pakeha. 

Who roams o'er lands by flood and fell ? 
The Pakeha, the Pakeha. 
And Bska the Maori will he sell 7 
The Bangatiia Pakeha. 

Who wanders thmngh the copsewood greeo ? 

The Fukeha, the Pakeha. 

In search of rooks and wealth mueen 7 ., . 

The Eangatba Pakeha, d, . X.OOglC 
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Who loves to roam in village gladea? 
The Pakeha, the Pakeha. 
Aod flirts with all the Maori maids ? 
The Rangatira Pakeha. ■ 

Among the early pioneers in New Zealand mis- 
sionary enterprise there were some devoted and good 
men, whose minds were animated with the love of 
humanity, and at the risk of their lives endeavoured 
not only to ameliorate the condition of the natives, 
by imparting knowledge and the truths of religion, 
but also courageously maintaining their claim to 
freedom and independence. Such a man was the 
late Venerable Archdeacon Henry Williams, a man 
of mark among the missionaries of New Zealand, 
who was no less conspicuous for his gentlemanlike 
demeanour in private life, than distinguished for 
intrepidity of character, firmness and administrative 
ability, in all transactions and negotiations with the 
native race. It was through his influence that the 
native chie& were induced to sign the famous 
* Treaty of Waitangi,' ceding the sovereignty of the 
islands to the Queen, and mainly by his exertions 
that the peaceful annexation of the country to 
England was achieved. His brother, the present 
Bishop of Waipu, is no less distinguished for his 
zeal and devotion as a missionary than he is person- 
ally esteemed in private life, and is, moreover, one of 
the most accomplished Maori scholars and philo- 
logists in the colony. 

While the missionaries were employed in forming 
stations, instructing the natives, and exploring the 
country, the trading adventurers were no leas active 
in their pursuits, and had established trading posts 

■ In the Uaori langoaee, Pakeha ia Btranger (n' colonist ; and Bangatiia, 
chief or gentleman. , t^iHlok' 
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a,t the Bay of Islands, Hokianga, Tauranga, Port 
Nicholson, and at variotis other places. The coaste 
of New Zealand abounding with the sperm whale, 
and likewise in aeal, its numerous harboura were 
frequently visited by vessels engaged in the whaling, 
sealing, and trading expeditions ; vessels likewise 
oecasionaliy arrived from Sydney in ballast, in order 
to fill up and load with timber, oil, and flax ; and a 
K^nlar and increasing trade was in this manner at 
an early period established. Many of the people 
connected with these whaling, sealing, and trading 
expeditions, allured by the attractions of the native 
women with whom they cohabited, were induced to 
remain and settle in the country. These persons 
lived under the protection of some chief, became 
proprietors of land, on which they settled, built a 
house, enclosed and laid out a garden, cultivated 
then- potatoes, and had pigs and poultry, as well as a 
troop of half-caste children growing around them. 
In this way were united both races, not only in the 
peaceful bonds of a common weUare, but by the still 
more binding ties of sympathy and aflfection,, and all 
the engaging relations of social existence. 

This condition of affairs attracted the attention of 
the Government, who, in order to assist the natives 
in maintaining their authority, gave them a national 
flag, and in the year 1833 appointed a commissioner, 
under the control of the Government of New South 
Wales and the Foreign Office, to reside among them. 
By these measures, trade was not only stimulated, 
but a desire to settle in the country, and acquire the 
possession of land, was promoted. This passion for 
land and love of territory, so characteristic of our 
race, were not confined to those who resided in the 
countiy, but were displayed by the wealthy merchants 
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and settlers in Australia; indeed, all classes vied 
with each other in the deaire to acquire land in 
New Zealand, and for a few muskets or a bale or 
two of blankets, the natives were induced to assign 
away territory as large as an English county. In 
the meanwhile, many schemes were projected for 
founding settlements in the country, but none of 
them were practically successful. At last, however, 
in the year 1838, a company was formed in London 
for colonising and founding settlements in New 
Zealand. The chief adviser and guiding spirit in 
this undertaking was Edward Gibbon Wakefield, a 
man gifted with abilities of a high order, which, if 
properly directed, might have raised him to be 
Prime Minister of England, and enrolled his name 
in the Peerage. Fascinated by his incomparable 
talents and force of character, he prevailed on a 
number of eminent men, of different shades in politics, 
to engage in a project delineated by him in such 
attractive and glowing colours. This association, 
known as the New Zealand Company, was introduced 
to public notice by a galaxy of names as directors, 
distinguished for influence and wealth, and animated 
with a spirit of adventure and hardihood seldom 
aroused in England since the time when Sir Harry 
Yane and his companions sailed from its shores to 
found settlements in America. 

The names of the Earl of Durham and Mr. Charles 
Buller, besides those of many others of wealth and 
influence, were sufficient to establish the character 
of this company on a solid basis that indicated 
power, success, and enterprise; and a number of 
ships with emigrants, many of them sons, elder as 
well as younger, of some of the best families in the , 
idngdom, were despatched from England about the 
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middle of the year 1839. These emigrants were 
clestined to be the founders of the colony of New 
Zealand. 

In order to excite and enlistpublic enthusiasm in 
favour of this expedition, every circumstance calcu- 
lated to attract attention and lend importance to it 
was employed by this powerful company. Peers of 
the realm and membere of the House of Commons 
went on board the vessels to address the emigrants 
on the eve of their departure ; and Tom Campbell, 
the greatest living poet in England at the time, was 
induced to writo the following ode on the occasion : 

SOHG OF THE COLONISTS DEPABTIHG FOB NEW ZEALAND. 
Steer, belmsmaQ, till joo steer our way, 

Bf Btaia Iwjond the line ; 
We go to foDcd a realm one day 

Like England's eelf to shine ! 

Cheer np, cheer np, our conrae we'll twp 

With dauntless heart and band ; 
And when weVe plonghed the stormy deep, 

We'll pli^ugb a smiling land. 

A land where beauties importnce 

The Briton to its bowers ; 
To sow but plenteous seeds, and prune 

Luxuriant fruits and flowers I 

Chorus— Cheer np, cheer up, &c 

There, tracts nncheered by human words, 

SecluBJop's wildest holds, 
Shall hear the lowing of our herds. 

And tinkling of our folds. 

Chorus— Cheer np, cheer up, &c. 

Idke rubies set in gold shall blush 

Our vineyaids girt with com ; 
And wiue, and oil, and gladness gush 

From Amalthea's horn. 

Chorus— Cheer np, cheer up, &e. „ , ;c.jt,GoO>?Ic 
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BriUDnin'a pride is in our beaits, 

Her blood it ia our veins ; 
. We'll girdle enrth with Brilish arte. 
Like Ariel'B magic chains I 



Cheer up, cheer up, our cottrse we'll keep 

With dnuDtUss heart and hand ; 
And when we're ploughed the etormj deep, 

We'll plough a Btniliag land. 

According to the principlea and practice of the 
British Constitution, the subjects of the realm have 
no power to found colonies or establish settlements 
without the authority of the mother country ; and 
aa this company had not obtained the sanction of the 
Crown, the Government, in order to avoid a conflict 
with such a, powerful body, and to prevent their 
operations from assuming an irregular, if not an illegal, 
character, took immediate and judicious measures, 
either to establish a protectorate jointly with the 
natives, "or with their sanction to proclaim New Zea- 
land a British colony. A naval officer, Captain William 
Hobson, who had visited New Zealand in the eonrae 
of service, was therefore invested with the necessary 
powers for this purpose, and despatched with all ex- 
pedition to Sydney, in order to place himself under 
the control and guidance of Sir Geoi^e Gipps, Gover- 
nor of New South Wales ; and on his arrival, that 
able governor lost no time in sending him on to New 
Zealand in a ship of war. Captain Hobson arrived 
at the Bay of Islands on January 29, 1840, and afew 
days afterwards, on Tebruary 6, New Zealand was , 
proclaimed a British colony, and a dependency of 
New South Wales. The same day, the native chiefs, 
baring ceded by treaty the sovereignty of the islands 
to the Queen, the latter guaranteed to them all the 
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rights and privileges of British aubjects.' This act, 
wmexing the coantry to England, was executed at 
the famous convention of chiefs, held at Waitangi, 
Bay of Islands, on the day last named, and is known 
in the annals of the colony as the ' Treaty of Wai- 
tangi,' This treaty provides — 

'Article I. — The chiefs of the confederation of the 
united tribes of New Zealand, and the separate and in- 
dependent chiefs who have not become members of the 
confederation, cede to Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, absolutely and without reservation, all the 
righta and powers of sovereignty which the said con- 
federation or independent chiefs respectively exercise 
or possess, or may be supposed to exercise or possess, 
over their respective territories, as the sole sovereigns 
thereof, 

'Article II. — Her Majesty the Qneen of England 
confirms and guarantees to the chiefs and .tribes 
of New Zealand, and to the respective iamilies 
and individuals thereof, the full, exclusive, and 
undisturbed possession of their lands and estates, 
forests, fisheries, and other properties which they may 
collectively or individually possess, so long as it is 
their wish and desire to retain the same in their 
possession. But the chiefs of the united tribes, and 
the individual chiefs, yield to Her Majesty the 
exclusive right of pre-emption over such lands as the 
proprietors may be disposed to alienate, at such prices 
as may be ^reed npon between the respective pro- 

' The draft of this femons treaty me prepared bj the late Jainea 
Bnabj, Esq., at that time chief British Kosident in Now Zealand ; and was 
idopwd bj tho GoTernor, Caplain Hobson, withoat any other alteration 
llwn 1 tianapoBition of certain aentencea, which did not in any degree 
•ffect the sense ; aod it vaa translated inUi the Maori language by the 
1*16 Venerable Archdeacon Henrj' Wiiliams, [. , . CpOOoIc 
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prietore and persona appointed by Her Majesty to 
treat with them in that behalf. 

'Article III. — In consideration thereof, Her 
Majesty the Queen of England extends to the natives 
of New Zealand her royal protection, and imparts to 
them all the rights and privileges of British sub- 
jects. 

' (Signed) W. Egbson. 

*Now, therefore, we, tie chiefs of the confederation - 
of the united tribes of New Zealand, being assembled 
in congress at Waitangi ; and we, the separate and 
independent chiefs of New Zealand, claiming au- 
thority over the tribes and territories which are speci- 
fied after our respective names, having been made fully 
to understand the provisions of the foregoing treaty, 
accept and enter into the same in the fall spirit and 
meaning thereof. 

' In witness whereof, we have attached our signa- 
tures or marks at the places and dates respectively 
specified. Done at Waitangi, this 6th day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord 1840.' 

Prior to the completion of this treaty, the New 
Zealand Company's ships had arrived at Port Nichol- 
son, landed their immigrants, who,' under the aus- 
pices of the Company's agent, Colonel William 
Wakefield, toot possession of certain blocks of land, 
alleged to have been purchased &om the natives, and, 
after the manner of their Saxon ancestors, established 
a provisional and local self-government. In this 
manner was New Zealand annexed to the British 
Crown, and pot a day too soon, for a ship of war had 
already been despatched &om France to take pos- 

' The 'Toiy,' with Colonel Wakefield, arriTOd on August 17, 1839. 
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sessioii of the country, and very shortly after the 
completion of the 'Treaty of Waitangi,' made its 
appearance in the seas and waters of New Zealand. 

The French, shortly previous to this period, had 
adopted a colonising policy, and manifested a desire 
to obtain territory in the South Pacific, for the pur- 
pose of founding a colony, and, with this object in view, 
th,e captain of a French whaling ship purchased from 
the natives a tract of country at Banks' Peninsula, 
returned to France, and brought this circumstance 
trnder the notice of his Grovemment, This purchase 
-was viewed as a possible basis on which to erect a 
claim to the country, and under the sanction of the 
French Government, a company was immediately 
formed, and preparations made, for founding a colony 
in that part of New Zealand. Two ships with emi- 
grants were despatched from France, accompanied by 
a ship of war, to take possession and found a settle- 
ment. This ship of war arrived in New Zealand very 
shortly after the British Government had obtained 
possession of the country by treaty from the natives, 
but before permanent occupation had been taken of 
any portion of the South Island. The captain of the 
French frigate, on his arrival, not only claimed the 
territory which had been purchased by his country- 
man from the natives, including the safe and pictur- 
esque harbour of Akaroa, but finding the country 
imoctupied, set up a title to the sovereignty of the 
whole of the South Island, nor did he abandon this 
claim without making strenuous efforts for its suc- 
cessful realisation. Old colonists can still remember 
how he was foiled in the attempt, but only after the 
exercise of the greatest vigilance on our part, and not 
before we had won a well-contested race. 

** D, ..■., Google 
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Although New 7ieais,ud, ever Bince Cook's time, liad 
been Tiewed as belonging to England, and at the 
famons Congress of Vienna in the year 1814, Eng- 
land's right to the conntry waa acknowledged by the 
European Powers, still a donbt had, prior to this 
period of annexation, arisen in respect to the sove- 
rntyover the islands, in conseqnence of William IV. 
ing given the native chiefs a national flag, and 
nowledged their claim to freedom as well as their 
it to be an independent nation. This act, it was 
ged, restored to the natives the right to dispose 
heir country to any foreign Power, a view in some 
Lsure supported by the fact that the Treaty of 
itangi was considered necessary as a preliminary 
inneiation to the British Crown. 
The French therefore availed themselves of this 
bt, and Captain Lavaud, in the ' L'Aube ' frigate, 
ted on the Governor at the Bay of Islands, in order 
irefer their claim to be an independent colony. 
One evening, somewhere about thirty-two years 
, two ships of war lay at anchor in the safe and 
;^ificent harbour of the Bay of Islands ; one was a 
nch corvette, and the other an old British ten- 
brig. The two countries represented by these 
lela were on friendly terms with each other, and 
usual courtesies were observed between the two 
manders, although in their zeal each vied with 
other, in order to achieve the object which their 
lective Gtovemmente had in view. 
The two vessels, at sunset, lay at anchor a short 
ance from each other, but long before sunrise the 
t morning, the Englishman, anticipating the 
ements of his rival, had during the night eluded 
vigilance, set sail and gone to sea without being 
reived ; when day dawned, the Frenchman looked. 
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bnt looked in vain for his rival, and La the bitteniess 
of his diaappointment no doubt felt as if he had lost 
a rose &oiu the wreath in his chaplet. No time was 
tet, however, in getting his ship under weigh, 
and patting to sea, with every sail set which the 
corvette conld carry. Such was the start in the race 
of seven hundred miles, betwixt these two ships of 
war — a. race between France and England, for the 
sovereignty of the South Island of New Zealand. 
The French corvette was superior in every respect to 
the FngUsh ship, but Captain Owen Stanley, in the 
old ' Britomart,' like a true and gallant British sailor 
when the wel&re of his country was at stake, did 
his duty in sQch good style that he reached Akaroa 
harbour at Banks' Peninsula in the South Island, 
landed, took formal possession of it in the Queen's 
name, hoisted the Red Cross of St. George and the 
Union Jack on a flag-staff, and fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns in honour of the event, before the 
French corvette, although in sight, could come to 
anchor. 

Captain Stanley arrived on the 10th of August, 
' afber a very stormy passage, during which the stern 
boat was washed away, and one of the quarter boats 
stove.' The French frigate ' L'Aube ' arrived on the 
15th, having been four days in sight off the point. 
On the 16th, the French ship the ' Comte de Paris ' 
arrived with immigrants. This vessel had on board 
six long 24-pounder8, mounted on field carriages, 
which Captain Stanley did not permit to be landed. 

The colonists of New Zealand should erect a 
column • in memorjam ' of Captain Owen. Stanley, 
who secured in such a manner to his country one 

of the finest islands ever annexed to the Crown of , 

. ,.,. Coogic 
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England, a.nd the zeal, skill, and enterprise displayed 
by him in the performance of his daty on that occa- 
sion, should not be allowed to drift into obliyion.' 

It has been alleged that the French could not, 
under any circumstances, have made good their 
claim to the South Island, but whatever the result 
of diplomacy might have been, Captain Stanley's 
conduct on this occasion without doubt settled the 
question. Had the fVench corvette reached Akaroa 
before him, a claim would unquestionably have been 
made by Trance, and the sovereignty of the South 
Island would have be^me a question in dispute 
between France and England, and diplomatists 
would have wrangled over such a matter for years, 
and unpleasant results if not actual hostilities might 
have followed. 

The French settlement at Akaroa therefore in this 
manner lost all claim to be an independent colony, 
although established under the auspices of the 
French Gfovemment, and the colonists became exem- 
plary subjects of an English Governor, not only 
thrifty and industrious, but distinguished for their 
orderly behaviour, and obedience to the laws. 

The country in this district is broken and hilly, 
and not well adapted for settlement, as there is little 
land available for cultivation, but the harbour is one 
of the finest in the colony, and the picturesque 
character of the landscape is unrivalled. 

' Captain Owen Stanley's death at an earl; age, vbile in commaiid 
of the ' Hattlesaake,' a frigate of 21 gtma, was a great loss to the 
Klrice, M he poaeeeaed acientific attainments of a high order, and was 
much esteemed Ja the Navy, aa well as b; all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. He was the eldest son of the late Bight Bererend 
Dr. Edward Stanley, still remembered aa the Bishop, par excellence, of 
Nocwicli, and brother to the present accomplisbed and highly eateemed 
Dean of Westminster. ., ,,, (^iiook 
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ebruarj, 1840: Goremor Habsoa resides at the Bay of Islanda — 
Character of the Inliabitants of the Settlemeat at the Ba; of Islands 
prior to tie ' Treaty of Waitangi ' — Selection of Auckland aa a, site 
for the Seat of Govern ment^GcTernor Hobson removes from the 
Bay of Islands W> Auckland — New Zealand erected into a aaparate 
Cfelony— Aaciland by Royal Proclamation becomps the Capital and 
Seat of Government for the whole of New Zealand — The New Zea- 
land Company found a Town and Settlement at Port Nicholson — The 
Town of Wellington — The Company found two additional Bettlementa 
at Wangahui and Taranaki — The Governor appoints Officera to 
collect the Eevenue and administer the Laws in all the Company's 
Settlements— Rivalry betwiit the Goyemment and the Company — 
April IB, 1841 : The first Land Sale at Auckland highly favourable 
—The Old Land Claimantfl disBBtisfiecl— Nelson the first Settlement 
in the South Island founded by the Company — Nelson — The 
Governor eitiemelj anxious to conciliate the Company — Chief 
Justice and Bishop appointed for New Zealnnd — Death of Governor 
Hobson, September 1 1), 1842 — The GoTerament that known as a 
Crown Colony — Condition of the Colony at the death of Governor 
HobsoQ— Primitire Condition of the Settlement at Auckland— 
ProsperouH Condition of the Company's Settlements — The Conflict 
with the Natives known as the ■ Wairau Massacre.' 

LiEDTEHANT-GovEEKOE HoBSON took up hia tem- 
porary residence at the Bay of Islands with hia staff 
of officials and the military, consisting of a detach- 
ment of the 80th Regiment, under the command of 
Major Bunbury. The head-quartera of the Church 
Missionary Society were in this neighbonrhood, and 
a maritime settlement had grown intd some import- 
ance on the shores of the harbour, at Kororarika, The 
latter was a rendezvous for numerous wlialing ships, . 
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chiefly American, and a considerable trade was 
carried on with Sydney as well as with the natives, 
who provided these ships with such supplies as the 
country afforded. The inhabitants of this settlement 
are represented to have been adventurers from all 
parts of the world, most of them connected with sea- 
faring pursuits, and many, as might have been 
expected, of a lawless and turbulent character. Some 
bore the reputation of having been buccaneers, and 
familiar with — 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That be should take who haB the power. 
And he should keep who can. 

These, howerer, were probably neither better nor ' 
worse than a collection of roving and enterprising 
people, brought together without being subjected to 
law or order, or indeed authority of any kind, except 
when punishment was inflicted on some delinquent 
openly in the presence of the whole community, by 
order of a Committee of Safety, as an example to all 
offenders. Very shortly after the execution of the 
Treaty of Waitangi, the governor proceeded in the 
' Herald ' ship of war on a tour to explore and inspect 
the harbours and coasts, in order to select a site for 
the seat of government for the whole of New Zealand. 
After examining many places, he fixed on a spot on 
the banks of the Waitemata, an estuary in the Firth 
of the Thames, known as Prince Regent's Inlet ; at 
this place the plan of a town was laid off on the 
ground, which was named Auckland, in honour of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Early in March, 
1841, the governor removed from the Bay of Islands 
and took up his permanent residence at Auckland. 
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Shortly after, on the 3rd of May, hereceived intelli- 
gence that New Zealand, hitherto a dependency of 
New South Wales, had been erected into a separate 
colony, by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, and 
that he had been confirmed in his appointment as 
governor. 

The selection of this site for the seat of govern- 
ment is JQstified by the result, and although Auck- 
land is now shorn of much of its former prestige, 
having ceased to be the seat of government and 
capital of New Zealand, it still maintains its ground 
and takes rank as the most important commercial 
town in the colony, while the province is the largest 
and most populous of all the provinces of New 
Zealand. 

The tovra of Auckland, like Corinth, is situated 
on an isthmus, having a noble harbour on the east 
shores of the island, and the Manakan harbour on 
the west coast, about six miles from it on the oppo- 
site side. The space intervening between the two 
towns, Auckland and Onehunga, is covered with 
orchards and vineyards, and studded with villas. 
The adjoining country was found not only extremely 
ehgible fur settlement, but highly attractive in its 
aspect, and in some places nearly intersected with 
navigable estuaries. Numerous isolated hiUs of vol- 
canic formation are prominent features in the district ; 
a few of them are of considerable elevation, some 
rising precipitously in terraces from the level plateau, 
others with spurs sweeping down to the plain, com- 
bining all the beauty of a natural and gracefully 
rolling landscape, diversified by bold and picturesque 
eminences. These are now covered with luxuriant 
pastures well stocked with flocks and herds, and their 
„,.^. .Google 
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Terdant slopes, as well as the plains at their base, 
afe dotted with homesteads and villages, which, like 
the bright tints in a painting, impart life and anima- 
tion to the scene ; while beyond the blue and placid 
waters of the Waitemata, on the opposite shores 
of Auckland harbonr, in their varied character of 
grandeur and beauty, appear the islands of Bangitoto, 
Motutapu, aud Waihiki, forming half a circle, aiid 
enclosing the estuary from the sea. Beyond these 
again, in the distance, and mingled with the horizon, 
is to be seen the dim outline of the moTintain 
ranges of Cape Colville, 3,000 feet high, which, under 
the brightness of a summer's sun and an Italian sky, 
bound and complete the features of a landscape 
remarkable for its loveliness and surpassing beauty. 
This scene becomes still more interesting, when it is 
recollected that in some measure it is associated 
with the memory, and rendered historic by the 
genius of Cook, as some of the prominent features 
of the country, so faithfully delineated and appro- 
priately named by the great navigator, are to be 
seen from the windows of the houses in Auckland. 
Seventy years before New Zealand became a British 
colony, he recommended this neighbourhood, from its 
aflTording easy access into the interior of the country, 
as a site well adapted for a settlement, and with his 
usual sagacity noticed, whUe his ship lay at anchor in 
Mercury Bay, that the shores, from their geological 
formation and character, indicated the presence of 
mineral wealth and gold. After a period of one 
hundred years his anticipations have been realised 
by the discovery of one of the richest gold fields in 
the world, on the shores of the Thames, realising, not 
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in poetic straina bnt literally, Benham's famous line 

rcBpecting ' The Thames,' 

Whose foam is amber, and whoEO grave) gold. 

Auckland ia the centre of the largest native popu- 
lation, and is in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
lai^st forests and the largest river ia the colony, 
the Waitato, which is navigable for 120 miles, flows 
throngh a fine country, and terminates its course in 
the sea a short distance from it on the west coast. 
The Thames, very little inferior as a river, but more 
fiuuous for its gold, forms a noble estuary, within 
forty miles of it on the east side. ' On its shores a 
town containing 12,000 inhabitants has lately grown 
into importance, from the immense auriferous wealth 
found in its neighbourhood. 

The position of Auckland is unrivalled for its 
maritime advantages, and when the railways at pre- 
sent in process of formation, and in contemplation, 
are finished, ^cilities for internal communication by 
water and rail will exist of a character equal, if not 
snperior, to those of any portion of the colony. The 
population of the city and suburbs is now (1872) 
upvrards of 20,000, and within a radius of ten miles 
the population is not less than 40,000. 

While Governor Hobson was employed in selecting 
a site for the seat of government, and founding a 
settlement in the north. Colonel Wakefield, the agent 
of the New Zealand Company, was no less active in 
forming a settlement and laying out a city in the 
south at Port Nicholson. The New Zealand Com- 
pany in the first instance fixed upon a site for a 
town near to the point at which the river Hutt falls 
iirto the harbour, which was named ' Britannia.' , 
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This place was, however, soon after abandoned for the 
present eite of the town of WeUington, about nine 
miles fix)m the former, and in every respect superior, 
and the beat that could have been chosen. Here the 
Company's agent laid out a town, and named it 
Wellington after t^ great Duke. The harbour is 
one of the finest in the world, and the place haa 
gradually advanced &om its original condition of a 
fishing village into a romantic-IooldQg town, and ia 
now the seat of government for the whole of New 
Zealand. The town is situated on ihe chores of the 
harbour, and forms a crescent, extending upwards of 
two miles in length, with picturesque bills in a circle 
rising abruptly behind it. The view from these hills, 
although fine, is wild, and the scenery of a Swiss 
character. It includes the valley of the Hutt, which 
is fertile and beautiful, though limited in extent. 
The hills around the town and harbour are now 
covered with luxuriant pastures, and numerous 
handsome seats appear on their slopes. Wellington, 
with its noble harbour and central position, will 
probably become a great eommercial emporium. 
The population of the town and suburbs in 18?2 was 
upwards of 8,000, and it ia a growing city, with a 
fine climate, and possessing the prestige of being the 
capital and seat of government — the Empire City. 

The Company, however, was not satisfied with 
founding one settlement only, but, animated with 
that spirit of enterprise which distinguished it, went 
boldly to work in its measures of colonisation. They 
purchased land from the natives, and formed on the 
west coast two settlements, one at Wanganui, about 
one hundred miles from Wellington, in a fertile 
diatrict, near the mouth of the fine river of that name, 
D, ..■■, Cookie 
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and the other, New Plymouth, at Taranaki, near the 
base of Mount Egmout, the most beautiful of all 
our NeTT Zealand mountains, rising from the sea into 
a conical tower or turret, 7,000 feet high. The 
situation of these two Bettlementa was well chosen, as 
tbey are the two. extremities of a belt of land of 
nnriralled fertility, although only a very limited ex- 
tent of country at that time belonged to the Company. 

Wherever the Company founded settlements, the 
governor appointed officers from his staff to adminis- 
ter the laws and collect the customs' revenue at 
each port on behalf of Her Majesty's Government. 
This immediate and successful action of the Govern- 
ment in establishing law and order, and the pres^ice 
of a power superior to that of the Company, were at 
first viewed with jealousy by them, which increased 
into a spirit of antagonism and eventually resulted in 
open and avowed hostility. 

The Company, from their wealth and influence, 
and from having arrived in the country prior to its 
being erected into a colony, anticipated that they 
would be the ruling power, vrith the exclusive privilege 
of ciDlonising the country, and never imagined that 
the Government would assume the right to maintain 
order, administer the laws, and form new settlements, 
except through them, and in harmony with their 
views and wishes. The Imperial Government, how- 
ever, entertained very different views, and issued 
immediate directions that the Company were to be 
subjected to the same laws and regulations as any 
other body of colonists, that their privileges were to 
be strictly limited to the operations of a trading 
company ; and that they were in no way to be per- 
ojitted to assDme any of the functions of government. 
D, ..■■, Cookie 
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The Governinent and the Company therefore, at 
this early period, unfortunately became rivals, and 
began to colonise the country at two different points, 
about 400 miles apart, the one in the north, and the 
other in the south. This 'would have been a fortunate 
circumstance, and for the welfare of the country the 
most judicious system that could have been adopted, 
if the Company had done so in a friendly spirit. 

The first sale of land in the nortii, the town 
sections at Auckland, on April 19th, 1841, was highly 
encouraging, as it realised upwards of 24,0001., and 
the succeeding sales of suburban and country lauds 
were no less satisfactory. The Government settle- 
ment in the north was therefore an undoubted enccess, 
while the natives were quiet and co-operative, and 
much of the early progress and prosperity of Auckland 
is to be attributed to their peaceful character, and 
the harmonious and friendly relations which existed 
between the Government, natives, and colonists. 

Those parties who had purchased land from the 
natives, before the country became a British colony, 
were, however, dissatisfied, as their claims to such 
lands were, by a local Act of the Legislature, subja^ted 
to investigation by commissioners appointed by the 
Government, and as many of these claims were 
boundless in extent, a power was given to the 
governor to limit their scope at his discretion, on 
the report of the commissioners. 

This measure of investigation of titles gave great 
offence to many, as it deprived some of the means of 
paying the debts incurred by borrowing money on 
the faith of such lands being their property, and 08 
the Government in some instances acted injudiciously 
and vrithout discrimination, others were exposed h> 
D, ..■■, Cookie 



much injustice, and experienced severe Lardships. 
Sach unnecessary and harsh meaaures towards many 
of the old land claimants greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of the settlement in the north, and rendered 
the Government extremely unpopular. This circum- 
stance was adroitly made use of by the New Zealand 
Company in colouring and strengthening their com- 
plaints, when representing their grievances to the 
Imperial Government; and as their settlements in 
the Bouth were more numerous, enterprising, and 
prosperous than those of the Government in the 
north, this, joined with their zeal in proclaiming their 
own success through the press, and their great par- 
liamentary influence, rendered them all-powerful in 
England. 

The operations of the New Zealand Companywere 
prior to this time confined to the North Island, but 
having acquired territory in the southern, they 
resolved to extend their operations and form a settle- 
ment on the southern shores of Cook's Straits, This 
settlement was projected and founded by the Company 
on Ist rebruary, 1842, with characteristic energy 
and expedition. The whole of the local arrange- 
ments were judiciously placed under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Arthur Watefield, an officer of 
ability in the Royal Navy, who performed his duties 
in a very successful manner. It received the appro- 
priate name of Nelson, as the sister settlement to 
Wellington. The site of the town on level ground 
&t the extremity of Blind Bay, is good, with a fine 
liarbour well sheltered by a natural breakwater, the 
'Bonlder Bank.' Nelson has communication with 
the North Island aJid Wellington by a passage across 
Cook's Straits through the French Pass, Queen Char- 
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lotte'fl Sound, and the Tory Channel, and in making 
this voyage the steamer approaches almost within a 
stone's throw of the spot which tradition still points 
out as the site of Cook's first landing and encamp- 
ment on the shores of New Zealand, in order to take 
formal possession of the country, and to recruit the 
health of his officers and crews. Irrespective of 
Cook's genius and lame, which have made this place 
historic ground, it is from other circumstances one of 
the most interesting spots in the country. The pic- 
turesque beauty of the landscapes disclosed through- 
out the whole of this passage, is unrivalled, and by 
many is considered little, if at all inferior to the 
scenery on the Ehine, to which it has a resemblance. 
Nelson is now a romantic rural town, as well as an 
important seaport, with a population, including the 
suburbs, of 7,500, and is one of the most delightfol 
places of residence in the colony. The hills sur- 
rounding the town, with their spurs sweeping down 
to the shores of the bay, are now clothed with pas- 
tures, and their verdant slopes enlivened with flocks 
and herds, and many comfortable homesteads. The 
beauty and salubrity of the climate are unrivalled, 
and fruits of all kinds abundant. The coal of this 
province is the best in the colony. Gold was likewise 
discovered at an early period, and the field continues 
productive, and affords employment to a large mining 
population. Few places possess so many attractions 
as Nelson for a place of residence, and the number of 
handsome fortunes realised in pastoral and mercantile 
pursuits compare favourably with any other province 
in the colony. 

The governor, at the time Nelson was founded, 
expressed a desire to co-operate on friendly terms 
D, ..■■, Cookie 
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with the Companj, and offered them a site for this 
settlement in the north at Tanranga, This was 
declined, as the Company considered the forma,tion of 
the Nelson settlement at a point still farther removed 
than the others from the seat of gOTemment, as an 
act of consummate diplomacj on their part, and one 
which, as they alleged, gave the coup de grace to the 
Goyemment. 

When New Zealiind hecame a British colonj, it 
was in the first instance a dependency of New South 
Wales, and the Supreme Court in Sydney was the 
tribunal for the settlement of aU le^ affairs. In 
Chnrch matters, New Zealand was a part of tbe^iocese 
of the Bishop of Sydney, but as soon as the country 
was erected into a separate colony, a chief justice was 
appointed, and sent out from England, and about the 
same time a bishopric was erected, and a young 
Enghsh clergyman, Dr. Selwyn, vicar of Windsor, 
was ordained first Bishop of New Zealand. In addi- 
tion to the usual accomplishments. Dr. Selwyn pos- 
aeseed a handsome person and fascinating address, 
and captivated the Maories by Ms great physical 
power, aa shown in various athletic feats, and his 
capacity of endurance, while the great facility with 
which he acquired a knowledge of their language, 
estabHshed for him a high character in their estima- 
tion. On their arrival, the Chief Justice and Bishop 
took np their residence, as a matter of course, at 
Auckland, the seat of government. The first chief 
justice vras Sir William Martin, an accomplished 
scholar, of a refined, yet vigorous intellect, who dis- 
charged bis high and important duties, not only with 
the purity and dignity of an English judge, but with 
the spirit of an English gentleman. Qut of a state of 
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clLaos he had to create our conrtH of law, and adapt 
them to the condition of the colony; and in practical 
good sense, sound legal knowledge, and independenoe 
of character, as well as in those accomplishments 
which distingaish the gentleman of refined tastes and 
pursuits, he has neyer been excelled by any judge or 
public man in the colony. On his arriTal he set to 
work Tigorously to reconstruct a systfem of jurisdiction 
applicable to the colony, as many of the old laws of 
New South Wales were unsuitable for New Zealand. 
At the same time he very soon acquired a complete 
tnowledge of the native language and character. 
The first Maori he sentenced to death was a young 
chief who had been found guilty of committing a 
barbarous murder. After explaining to him the con- 
dition in which he was placed by the laws of the 
country, and addressing him in a very simple and 
impressive manner, he concluded by saying, 'Maketn, 
in your own emphatic language, I bid yon go to your 
forefethers.' ' This expression at the time carried 
me in ima^^ination to my own native land, the 
saying being as familiar among the Scotch me it 
is with the Maories. Sir William Martin, after 
fourteen or fifteen years' service with honour to him- 
self and satis&ftiou to the colony, was compelled, 
from severe and continued ill health, to resign the 
oflEice of Chief Justice, and the Stafford Giovemment 
granted him a small pension of 3402. a year, a very 
inadequate reward for such meritorious and distin- 
guished services, being no larger than the retinng 
pension usually allowed to the police magistrate, or 
collector of customs, of some Maori village. 

Governor Hobson, whose health had been shattered 
■ Tbia U a WTiug of the Maoriei, when the; an doomad to dia. 
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bj a, stroke of paralysia soon after his arrival, died on 
Seplfember 10, 1842, at Auckland. He poesesaed 
good abilities, waa extremely gentlemanlike in his 
appearance and manners, but during his career in 
New Zealand, his impaired health cast his ^ood 
qnaJities into the shade. Nevertheless, he discharged 
his duties in a highly satisfactory manner, although 
lus position was rendered an arduous and difficult 
one, by the strn^le with such influential and enter- 
prising opponente as the New Zealand Company. At 
this period New Zealand was governed as a Crown 
colony. The Legislature consisted of the governor, 
colonial secretary, treasurer, and attorney-general, all 
appointed by the Queen, with three colonists nomi- 
nated by the governor, who held their seats during 
His Excellency's pleasure; but all laws passed by 
the Legislature were reserved for confirmation by Her 
Majesty, or, in other words, by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies; and in the event of the death or 
absence of the governor, the Colonial Secretary became 
acting-governor for the time being. On the day fol- 
lomng the demise of Governor Hobson, the Colonial 
Secretary, Lientenant Willoughby Shortland, R.N., 
was Bwom in acting^ovemor, and his short adminis- 
ifation was distinguished by firmness and good sense. 
The colony at the time of Governor Hobson's death 
may fairly be described as enjoying a period of tran- 
qnillity, if not as highly prosperous. The sovereignty 
of the country had in a peaceful manner been ceded 
to the Queen by the natives, and the whole territory 
annexed to the Crown. At Auckland, in the centre of 
the largest native population, a settlement had been 
fonaed, and the country in the neighbourhood had 
1>een sold, and was occupied by a nomeroas and enter- 
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priflmg class of colonists. These circnmstanoes in- 
dncedthe Imperial GoTemment to proclaim Auckland 
the capital and seat o{ gOTemment for the -vrhole of 
Kew Zealand ; and as the natire population at that 
period Tras the most numerons'and poTrerfol, this act, 
without douht or challenge, was a measure of sound 
policy. 

The European population of the town and settle- 
ment at Auckland, at this time, did not exceed 2,700. 
The social condition of the colonists was extremely- 
simple and primitive ; the houses were mostly small 
wooden buildings, some, indeed, still remained of 
Maori architecture built of raupoo. The streets 
were only half formed, or partially laid out, and ia 
many places impassable without sinking deep in mad 
and water. On the occasion of a party at OoTem- 
ment House, in the winter season, we got as far as the 
gate, hut to get through the mud farther was im- 
possible, without rendering us unpresentable at an 
evening party. We therefore hailed some Maoriea 
who were passing, to take pity on ua, and carry us 
over the slough of mud, and we rode to the verandah 
of Grovemment House on the backs of the Maoriea. 
In those days we were all young and high in spirits, 
and such words as trouble and difficulty were prac- 
tically not to be found in our vocabulary. Great 
energy and enterprise were displayed, as well as 
intelligence ; and looking over the pages of the first 
report of the Auckland Agricultural Society, published 
at that time, it appears even now a highly creditable 
jHjoduction. The sound practical observations which 
it contains, respecting the method of clearing the 
land of bush and fern, as well as on the quality of 
cattle, horses, and sheep, which it recommends for 
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&e consideration and selection of tlid settlers, com- 
pare favourably with the intelligence of the present 
day ; and the precise way in which the cost and price 
of all produce and labonr are recorded, is both in- 
teresting and valuable. 

The advancement and success of ihe Company's 
settlements in the south were likewise no less con- 
spicuous and satisfactory, and they were held in 
pnbhc estimation to be equal if not superior to those 
of the Government in the north. The funds at the 
disposal of the Company were large, and vast sums 
had been expended, if not unwisely, at least un- 
spaiingly. 

By a combination of capital and enterprise, the 
Company had apparently overcome all difficulties, 
and established a number of settlements on a basis 
seemingly of sound and lasting prosperity. 

A. circumstance, however, occurred some months 
after the governor's death, which paralysed the 
albirs of the Company, and created a profound sensa- 
tion throughout the whole of New Zealand. 

The natives in the South Island, being few in 
number and scattered over a lai^ extent of territory, 
gave little trouble ; and so powerless did they appear, 
that under any circumstances neither hostility nor 
resistance waa apprehended from them; consequently, 
they were treated with supreme contempt by the 
Company, who took arbitrary and high-handed mea- 
Bnies with them on all occasions. Some dispute 
arose with the Company about land, which even, 
according to their own representations, led only to a 
trifling violation of the law on the part of the 
Maories, when Captain Arthur Wa>kefield, the Com- 
pany's agent, and a number of the leading coIonist» , 
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of Nelson, resolved to compel them to surrender, and 
submit to be tried in our courta of law. The police 
magistrate was not only iadnced to issue hia trarrant 
for their apprehension, hnt to accompany the party of 
gentlemen who undertook the command of an ex- 
pedition to apprehend them. Being well armed, the 
leaders of this force apprehended neither danger nor 
difficulty. The natives, however, had no intention of 
peacefully submitting, and retreated to a remote 
place in their own territory, where they were found 
by the party in pursuit. They had encamped, vrith 
their women and children, on the east bank of the 
Tua Marina stream, a tributary of the deep and 
turbulent Wairan, a river fed by mountain torrents, 
imparting its name to the district, and which fiowB 
through its fertile and picturesque dales. On per- 
ceiving their pursuers, the Haories drew together 
and assumed a defensive attitude. When the gentle- 
men and their party reached the opposite bank they 
halted, while Thompson, the m^istrate, and Captain 
Wakefield, with some of the constables, crossed to 
the side where the Maories were encamped, and 
demanded the surrender of the chie& as prisoners. 
At the same time the constables advanced and ex- 
hibited in an insolent manner the handcuffs with 
which they were to be fettered and bound. A greater 
insult could not have been offered to the chiefs, than 
by acting in this offeiaive and injudicious manner. 
To threaten to put them in irons and treat Hiern as 
common male&ctors, merely on a chai^ for an 
alleged trifling breach of law, regarding a disputed 
land boundary, were circumstances calculated to 
stimulate their worst passions, and exasperate them 
beyond measure and endurance. Although subjected 
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to BQch meoltiiig and provoMng behaviour, the; 
appear to hare conducted themselves Tfith commend- 
able propriety and forbearance, while they peacefully 
but firmly refused to surrender. 

Thompson and Wakefield, with the constables, 
then mthdrew, and rejoined the main body of the 
party. And when the gentlemen with the whole 
force advanced from the opposite side, and were 
crossing the stream in order to apprehend them, a 
shot was fired by one of their party — ^whether by 
accident or design was never known — and a native 
was killed ; a skirmish ensued, and some of the gen- 
tlemen fell mortally wounded; the natives, encouraged 
bj their success, attacked their opponents, vigorously, 
compelling them to retreat, and, after a short parley, 
to lay down their arms, and surrender. Exasperated 
by the losses they had sustained, including the death 
of Rongo, the daughter of Te Bauparaha, and wife of 
Bangihaiata, two of the principal chiefs, the natives 
then killed nearly the whole of them, not one of the 
gentlemen escaping. Two or three of the constables, 
by concealing themselves in the long fern, were the 
only survivors who returned to narrate the dismal 
■toiy of this disaster. 

Twelve or fifteen of the leading colonists of Ifelson, 
including Captain Arthur Wakefield, the Company's 
^nt, and Mr. Thompson, the resident magistrate, 
fell in this encounter. It took place on June 17, 
184>3, and is known in the annals of the colony as the 
'Wairau Massacre.* A column *in memoriam* of 
the unfortunate victims has been erected on the spot 
where they fell 

The natives declared that the police magistrate, 
l^mpsou, gave the order to fire, and alleged that he 
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was urged to do eo by Wakefield. They likewise 
asserted that the gentlemen £red the first shot with* 
out any proTOCation, and this statement was confirmed 
by the constables who escaped, being the sole snr- 
Tivora. 

This victorf OTer the colomsts had a most pre- 
judicial effect on the minds of the natives. Since 
the country had become a British colony, peace had 
prevailed, and an acknowledged supremacy in autho- 
rity, aa well as euperiority in race, had been main, 
tained ou our part. A quarrel had now unfortunately 
arisen, and a fight had ensned in which we had been 
defeated ; we had therefore not only lost our prestige 
as a superior race, but the natives had lost &ith in 
our mi^nanitnity, and a general want of confidence 
prevailed which fell little short of a panic. 

Under such circumstances the Government could 
not demand satisfaction from the conquerors, who 
had the law on their side ; they had been attacked, 
and one of their people killed, before they had offered 
resistance, and had only defended themselves when 
assailed. The killing of the prisoners after they had 
surrendered was, no doubt, a barbarous act ; but it was 
a frequent and usual occurrence among savages, and 
even in civilised warfiire it ia sometimes difficult to 
restrain excited men from killing prisoners.' 

This disaster was a ' heavy blow and a great dis- 
coura^ment ' to the Company, from which it never 
recovered. They had derided and talked of the 
' Treaty of Waitangi ' aa unworthy of the considera- 

I General Sir Oharlea Napier nairates that irfaen taken prisoner at 
the battle of Corunna, and after he bad soirendered, bis life wag twice 
Ktempted by the EVencb aoldiera, and that he vae indebted to a ooble- 
lHart«d French drummer for hif ufetj. 
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tion of statesmen, alleging it was merely a derice to 
amuse savages, which ought not to be respected or 
considered binding on them. At the height of their 
prosperity, while attempting to carry such views into 
practical operation, they eiperieneed a defeat from 
the natives, which shook the fabric of their vast 
{Kmer to its foundation. The strife which ensued 
with the Ciovemment regarding this catastrophe, was 
transferred from the colony to. England, and Lord 
Stanley, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
declared in his place in Parliament, that the Govern- 
ment was resolved to maintain the * Treaty of Wai- 
tangi ' in all its integrity ; and many an animated 
debate took place respecting the condition and aflfairs 
of the colony, often continning from eve to early 
mom, before the powerful Company gave way. 

It is only fair to the natives to state that three suc- 
cessive governors did not take the same view as the 
Company of the circomstances which led to this disas- 
ter, Mr. Sbortland, the acting-governor at the time of 
the occurrence, declined to take any measures against 
the natives who were concerned in it. Captain Fitz- 
Boy, on his arrival, decided that the natives were not 
in the wrong; and Sir George Grey, although he did 
not say bo in so many words, evidently acted from 
similar impressions, and bought the land in dispute 
from the natives, and the amount paid them was 
actually charged against the Company subsequently 
by the Government, in the settlement of accounts. 
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Arrival of Captain KtaEoy oa Goretnor — Mr. Darwin — A aeTew 
Uonetary Crisis preraila in the Colonj — The Natives get irritated us 
veil BB provoked respecting their lands — Tlie Oovernoi iratves the 
Crowa'fl right of pre-emption over Native Lands — Impolicy of his 
flnandal Mea^nree — Tbo Settlements in the Sonth petition for his 
recall — Lientecant-Colonel Bunbnij — Johnny Heke, a Native Chief, 
commences the War in the North— The Town of Bussall taken and 
sacked by the Natives— Auctlaod fortified — Small Force in the 
Colony — Lieut Barclay tried by Conrt-Mactial — Condition of 
Colonial Afi^ica- Failure of Lient.-CoL Hulme's Expedition — Skill 
displayed by the Maories in erecting Fahs — Hajai Wilmot, R.A. — 
Colonel Despard appointed Commander of the Forces — Stormii^ 
party defeated before Heke's Pah at Ohaianai — Major Macpherson, 
Lieut. David Beatt[e, Lient. Fhillpotte, H.N., and Captain Grant — 
The Natives abandon their Pah — QoTemorFitaEoy recalled — Mrs. 
KtiBoy. 

TowAEDS the close of the year 1843, Captain Robert 
ntzEoy, aji officer in the Eoyal Havy, and who had 
been m FarUament, arrived in New Zealand as Gover- 
nor, in succession to the late Captain HobBon. Cap- 
tain PitzRoy was not altt^ther onknown to fame, 
having commanded H.M. ship 'Seagle' in an ex- 
ploring and scienti6c expedition, in which he was 
accompanied by the celebrated Mr. Darwin, then a. 
yomig and nnknovra man. A highly interesting nar- 
rative respecting the natnral history of the various 
countries visited in this voyage, including New Zea- 
land, has been written by Mr. Darwin in bis usual 
■rigorous and fascinating style. The new Governor, 
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on liis arriral in New Zealand, found the colony in a 
condition bordering on anarchj. Urged onwards by 
this state of affairs, he had immediately to grapple 
with varionB qnestions of interest and importaJice, 
without having an opportunity of consulting the 
Imperial authorities, and encountered a combination 
of difficulties, which neither his firmness could with- 
stand nor his judgment surmount. 

A severe monetary crisis prevailed at that time, 
both in the Australian colonies and New Zealand, 
and the distress and suffering experienced by all 
classes were severe and protracted. When the 
new Governor arrived at Auckland, he fomid the 
colony suffering from extreme monetary depression ; 
tiie Government not only financially embarrassed, 
but its resources ezhansted, and the salaries of the 
officers for months in arrear, from want of funds. 
The natives were likewise exposed to similar priva- 
tions and hardships; for by an Act of the local Legis- 
lature, they could sell their land to the Government 
only, who had then no funds wherewith to buy it 
when offered for sale, nor would they aJlow the 
colonists to purchase it, although able aad willing. 
The natives maintained, and not unreasonably, that 
the law gave the Government only the right of pre- 
emption over their lands, and that on the refusal of 
the Government to buy they were at liberiy to dispose 
of them to the colonistB. As their lands were not 
Crown lands, they could be sold at less thaji the 
GJovemment upset price of 11, per acre. Hitherto 
the Government and the Company were the exclusive 
vendors of land; now a third party, the natives, by- 
far the lai^est owners, appeared, not only as rivals 
and competitors, but prepared to undersdl and drive 
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the former alto^tlier out of the field. The (lovem- 
ment and the Company, ^ho reaped large profits in 
baying land &om the natives at a mere nominal 
value, from a farthing to sixpence an acre, and then 
re-selling it to the colonists at the minimnm price of 
II., united in opposing its sale direct to the colonists 
by the natives. This land-jobbing monopoly, al- 
though practised by the Company, was highly in- 
jadicious onthepartoftheCrovemment. To purchase 
lands from the natives at the lowest nominal value, 
and resell them to the colonists at the highest possible 
price, were proceedings calculated to lower the cha- 
racter of the Government in the estimation of both 
races. But for the Government to say to the natives. 
We will not buy your lands, neither shall we permit 
yon to sell them, was uni-easonable, arbitrary, and 
unjust. Abend of sympathy and self-intereat united 
the natives and colonists. The natives, irritated as 
well as provoked hy this dog-in-the-manger policy, 
proceeded from one act of aggression to another, 
nntil at last they set the Government at defiance by 
cutting down tjie flagstaff at the Bay of Islands, 
which they considered was the emblem of British 
authority. 

In the south the condition of the Company's settle- 
ments was equally depressed and unsatisfactory. The 
natives were sullen and menacing, and yet uncertain 
what measures would be adopted by the Government 
respecting their treatment of the English prisoners ■ 
taken at the fight in the Wairan. But when the 
governor visited the south, he carefully uivestigated 
all circumstances connected with that untoward 
event, and, after mature consideration, announced 
that the unfortunate gentlemen who feU in the con- 
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flict had been, in bis opinion, the aggressors, and that 
no measures would be taken by the Government to de- 
mand reparation from the natives. A shout of execra- 
tion was raised by the Company at this decision, and 
they denounced the conduct of the governor as unjust 
and pusillanimous, as well as alleging that such 
policy was only encouraging, instead of repressing 
native agression. Tb& settlements in the south con- 
sequently manifested the bitterest hostility towards 
the governor, and toot measures to thwart and 
annoy him in every possible manner. The governor, 
on his return to the north, experienced the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining peace and order among the 
native inhabitants, in reference to the land question. 
This condition of affairs forced him to resort to the 
only means at his disposal calculated to maintain the 
tranquillity of the country. He therefore boldly 
resolved on, and wisely infa-oduced measures for, the 
total abolition of the obnoxious system of land- 
jobbing; and without waiting for the authority of 
the Imperial Government, immediately on his own 
responsibility issued a proclamation announcing that 
he was prepared, under certain conditions and rega- 
lations, to waive the Crown's right of pre-emption 
over native lands, and to permit the owners to dispose 
of them direct to the colonists. This measure waa 
the covp de grdce to the Company. It was soand 
policy, and was carried into operation in a states- 
manlike manner. If Governor FitzRoy had limited 
the -innovations of his policy to this measure, and 
met the farther and unreasonable demands of the 
natives with a firm and decided refusal, his career, 
instead of being a failure, would have been one of 
brilliant achievement and success. 
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T3ii8 syatem of allowing the native lands to be dis- 
posed of direct to the colonista, is the basis on which 
the early prosperity of Auckland was erected, as it 
secured the peaceful co-operation of the natives, and 
gave an impetus to its enterprise, which in a few 
months raised its condition, from a state of despon- 
dency bordeiing on despair, into a thriving and 
^o^peroua settlement. 

In addition to this measure, so highly beneficial 
and satisfactory to both races, the governor intro- 
dneed and carried into operation another, calculated 
to be no less favourable to the parties interested 
tlian conducive to the sound and permanent pro- 
aperity of the settlements in the north. Many of 
the old colonists, who had acquired land before the 
country became a British colony, and who had expe- 
rienced hard treatment from the Government, had 
now fellen into poverty, and were living with their 
femilies unprotected in remote places, far removed 
from civilisation. The governor therefore resolved, 
oa behalf of the Crown, to purchase their lands 
situated in these isolated places, giving them in 
eichange lands situated in the town or neighbour- 
hood of Auckland. This was sound and judicious 
policy, as it collected the remotely scattered inhabi- 
tants of the country around Auckland, rendering 
them safe from native aggression, and at the same 
time strengthening the settlement by increasing its 
population. Numbers of the old colonists availed 
themselves of Hib advantages offered by this measure, 
and many comfortable hamlets and happy homes 
were in this manner created, and not a few of the 
coloniats are now indebted to it for their wealthy and 
independent position, 
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These measures, so practical, legitimate, aad 
favourable to the Government settlements in the 
north, created on the part of the Company's settle- 
ments in the south the most intense animosity and 
hostility against the governor, and a petition to the 
Imperial Government for his recall was immediately 
prepared, nmnerously signed, and forwarded by one 
of the leading partisans, who was despatched to 
England as a special representative of their alleged 
grievances. 

At this eventful period the colony anffered a 
great loss in the departnre from the country of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomas Bunbury, C.B.K.T.S., who 
had commanded the troops in New Zealand ever 
since it was a British colony. He was a distinguished 
and gallant officer, as well as an accomphshed artist, 
and some of his paintings and sketches displayed 
superior talents, and were much admired. Duriog 
his residence in New Zealand, he took great interest 
in its welfare, and lived at his iarm as ofben as Ma 
military duties permitted him, where he assumed the 
character of a settler, and employed his leisure time 
in the pursuits of colonial life. He was the first to 
observe and appreciate the capabilities of the southern 
portion of the South Island, as well adapted for the 
formation of settlements, and reception of immigrants, 
which views were recorded in his report to Governor 
Eobson, dated June 28, 1840. His departure was 
much regretted by the colonists, as he was universally 
beloved and esteemed for his many excellent qualities. 
The natives regarded him with admiration, for they 
were on all occasions treated by him, not only fairly, 
but at the same time wiiih firmness and decision, 
and always successfally. 
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In early life he served with distinction under 
Wellington, and was engaged in moat of the cele- 
brated battles of the Peninsula, including the Nive, 
where he was severely wounded. After leaving New 
Zealand, and when on his passage to India, he was 
shipwrecked on the Andaman Isles, where he was 
instrumental in saving the lives of about 500 men 
and 104 women and children. 

He commanded the 80th Eegiment throughout 
. the Sutlej Campaign, and took part in the battles of 
Koodke, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, in all of which 
the 80th were greatly distinguished. Shortly after- 
wards he retired from active service, and died in Lon- 
don on Decemlwr 25th, 1861, aged 72. Thisbriefand 
imperfect sketch is due to the memory of an honour- 
able and high-spirited gentleman, who took an a<itive 
and prominent part in the settlement of New Zealand 
as a British colony, and was one of Auckland's earliest 
and most enterprising colonists. 

Hitherto Governor FitzKoy's policy was Intimate 
and statesmanlike ; although some of his measures 
were innovations, and antagonistic to the views of 
the New Zealand Company, they were, however, 
founded on soundprinciples, and justified by necessity 
^d the obligations of justice. 

But fi^iim this time, his wa,ut of fimmess in not 
resisting the unreasonable demands of the natives, 
and the measures he was driven to in his extremity 
in order to provide funds for carrying on hia govern- 
ment, exposed him to censure. At ttie same time it 
must be remembered that he was fettered by the 
Colonial Office, and entirely prohibited, under any 
circumstances whatever, from drawing bills on the 
U>rd3 of the Treasury. He therefore resolved, to 
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issue debentures,' which was a legitimate transaction; 
bnt he weut beyond his authority in eBtablishing 
these debentures as a circtdating medium, and 
making them a legal tender. This measure waa 
fatal to his colonial career; he sacrificed himself 
bnt saved the colony ; and as these debentures 
were ultimately taken up and paid from Imperial 
funds, he merely anticipated this result in the policy 
forced upon him by the absurd conduct of the Colonial 
OfSce in sending him to govern a remote colony, 
without providing funds to meet the ordinary charges. 

There was another measure of his financial policy 
which, however, cannot be defended ; the abolition of 
the revenue raised by the customs duties, and the 
substitution of a direct tax on property in its place. 
This measure, it was alleged, was adopted in order to 
pacifythe natives; but it cannot be defended evenon 
such grounds. Political economy is an inductive, and 
not an experimental science, and the financial con- 
dition of the colony did not justify him in making 
such an experiment. 

The governor's land policy was, however, snccesa- 
fnl ; and peace was maintained at Auckland, where 
the largest native population resided. The great and 
powerful Waikato chiefs continued friendly, aiding 
and strengthening the Government, and offered theit 
services to defend Auckland from the attacks of all 
hostile natives. Through this circumstance, in a period 

■ 'When tbis debeDture question was mtrodoced. the writer of iheee 
p^Bs Btrongly urged npon the considerfttion of the QoTernment the 
policy of eimplj isauing debentures or execheqaer billi, bearing iuleiest 
at the rate of aevenpence pec diam. for every 1001. ; and at this ate of 
ioterest the gold and silveF hoarded up bj the mercbants and coloniatB 
would haTB been brought iota circulation, and the necessity for a 
QoTernment legal tender paper currency rendered superflaouB. 
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of peril and alarm, Anctland remained undisturbed^ 
enjoying peace and prosperity during the war that 
ensued, and whicli for a time rendered the two ex- 
tremities of the North Island in many places desolate. 

The natives, after cutting down the flagstaff at 
the Say of Islands, continued in a hostile and turbu- 
lent condition, which induced Captain FitzBoy to 
apply to Sir George Gipps, the governor of New 
South Wales, for a reinforcement of troops, in order 
to protect that settlement, which application was 
promptly complied with. The immediate and un- 
expected arrival of this military force at the Bay of 
Islands, produced for a time a salutary influence on 
the minds of the insubordinate natives, who readily 
assumed a subdued behaviour, and expressed regret 
for their previous lawless condact, at the same time 
promising to remain quiet and submissive for the 
fiitare, provided the governor sent the troops immedi- 
ately out of the country. The governor was deceived 
by this show of submission on the part of the chiefs, 
and very injudiciously ordered the troops to re- 
embark forthwith, and return to Sydney. This want 
of firmness displayed by the governor, only encour- 
aged the natives to proceed to further acts of hostility, 
on a more extended and systematic basis. 

The leader in these disturbances was a turbulent 
Maori chief, Johnny Heke, who commenced his law- 
less career by cutting down again and again the 
fl^taff at the Bay of Islands. This flagstaff was 
erected on the top of a hiU overlooking the tovm of 
Bossell, situated on the shore at its base, about half 
a mile distant. The Government, with more zeal 
than discretion, resolved to prevent him irom com- 
mitting such acts in future, and for this purpose 
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built a blockhonae or martello tower ball-proof, on 
the top of the hill on which the flagstaff was erected, 
and in it was placed a detachment eonaiating of one 
eei^eant and twenty men of the 96th Eegiment, 
nnder the command of Ensign Campbell, with orders 
to hold the place and protect the flag at all hazards. 
The chief, Johnny Heke, was, however, not to be 
foiled in his monomania for cutting down this &a^. 
He had observed that Ensign Campbell and his men, 
when they saw the Maories advancing towards the 
town on the shore below, left the blockhouse and 
proceeded to the brow of the hill overlooking the 
town, in order to observe what was going on with 
the natives, and he prepared hia plans accordingly. 
He ordered some fifteen of his stout and daring 
fellows to proceed during the night to within a 
short distance of the blockhouse and conceal them- 
selves in the tall brown fern, which in colour could 
hardly be distinguished from the tawny skins of the 
Maories. 

After planting this party in ambush during the 
night, Heke the following morning, March 11th, 1845, 
advanced in force towards the town, and fired a few 
volleys, in order to attract the attention of the military 
in the blockhouse. Campbell, on hearing the report 
of musketry, hastily left his post with his men, and 
proceeded to the brow of the hill overlooking the 
town, in order to observe what was going on below, 
leaving the blockhouse and flag unprotected, when the 
Maories in ambush, who were watching all his pro- 
ceedings, and only waiting for this opportunity, leaped 
&om their cover in the fern, and bounding like deer 
towards the blockhouse, were immediately in posses- 
sion of it, including all the arms and munitions of 
.......Google. 
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war, Icillmg four unfortunate soldiers, the only ones 
that remained at their post to defend it. In order to 
complete their victory, and at the same time to 
ftnuoaiice the aucceas of the enterprise to their 
friends, they fired volley after volley at Campbell 
and his party of soldiers, who scampered off as fast 
&a they could run for safety to the nearest blockhouse, 
about half a mile distant below. 

The capture of the flag and blockhouse, as it was 
the key of the position, greatly encouraged the na^ 
tives in their career of hostility, and they now made 
a furious attack upon the town. The ' Hazard ' sloop 
of war had previously arrived to protect the inhabi- 
tants, and the sailors who had been landed, repulsed 
and drove back in the most gallant manner the 
assailants ; but when Captain Robertson, the com- 
mander of the ' Hazard,' who was severely wounded, 
had to be carried on board his ship, the Maories re- 
newed the assault, and succeeded in gaining possession 
of the place, which they sacked. The inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, including the military, had, in 
the meantime, found an asylum on board the ship of 
war, which, immediately after the capture of the 
town, sailed for Auckland. The United States ship 
of war ' St. Louis,' Captain McKevor, likewise ren- 
dered great assistance to many of the inhabitants ; 
and he received 150 of them on board his vesseL 

The place was therefore abandoned to the natives ; 
a few of the old colonists with their families, whom 
the Maories had taken under tlieir protection, includ- 
ing the missionaries, were the only Europeans who 
ventured to remain after this disaster at the Bay 
of Islands. During the engagement, the Bishop of 
New Zealand, Dr. Selwyn, although exposed to a 
„,.^. .Google 
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heavy fire, was indefatigable ia aBmsting to convey 
the women and wounded to a place of safety, and did 
everything in hie power to soothe and alleviate their 
sufferings. Our loas on this occasion was severe, con- 
sisting of 15 Mlled and 23 wounded. 

It is only justice to mention an instance of noble 
conduct on the part of the natives, who, during the 
fight, sent, ander a white flag, in safety to their friends, 
the wife and child of John Tapper, signalman at 
the flagstaff. Ensign Campbell's sword, inter aUa, was 
captured in the blockhouse, which Heke returned to 
him, a«compamed with the following mess^e: 'That, 
aa a soldier, he hoped he would conduct himself 
better in future.' 

When the 'Hazard' arrivedatAuckland,bringing 
intelligence of our defeat, and of the &11 and sackiug 
of the settlement at Russell by the natives, a general 
want of confidence in all Maorieswas apprehended, and 
a panic for a short time ensued. St. Paul's church at 
Auckland, and the barracks at Fort Britomart, were 
the only places at that time considered ball-proof, 
being built of brick and etone, and in periods of 
alarm, the women and children, including the gover- 
nor's wife and family, were frequently seen hastening 
for safety towards these places. 

The sound policy of Governor FitzEoy's land 
measures was then made apparent, and the policy he 
adopted for conciliating and securing the co-operation 
of Oie natives produced results highly satis&ctory. 
The Waikato natives, who were the most numerous 
and warlike in the country, including the great and 
powerful chief Te Wbero Whero, on IcEirning the 
disaster which had befallen us, at once ofiered their 
services to the Government for the defence of Auck- 
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land. The importance of thia friendly disposition 
on the part of the Waikatos can hardly be OTer-eeti- 
mated, and the confidence and security which it 
mspired cannot be deacribed or fully comprehended, 
except by thoae who were exposed to the rieks, suffer- 
iagB, and vicissitades of that eventfol period. The 
governor maintained a courageous attitude, and took 
immediate measures to fortify and place Auckland in 
a condition to resist attacks, and secure the inhabi- 
tants from all apprehension of danger. He was well 
supported by the people ; no despondency was mani- 
fested, but all classes assisted readily in raising 
works of defence. The writer of this sketch took in 
his turn, for a few honrs every day, his share in 
dicing a ditch and throwing up a rampart around 
Fort Britomart, and his right-hand fellow-labourer in 
the trenches, was a barrister, the Hon. Mr. Bartley, 
Bnbsequently President of the Legislative Council 
for many years, in the General Assembly of New 
Zealand. On one occasion a horseman, spurring and 
hot with haste, rode into the Tort, and gave the 
alarming intelligence, that a lai^e party of hostile 
natives were advancing upon Auckland. My old 
friend and fellow-labourer, whose partiality for 
Shakspeare prevailed over all apprehension of 
danger, whirled his shovel over his head, and ex- 
claimed, in a style which John Kemble might have 
envied, ' Han g out our banners on the outward walls ; 
the cry is still *' They come ! " ' then pausing and 
surveying Qie unfinished and imperfect ramparts, 
added, ' Our castle's strength will laugh a siege to 
Bcom,' and resumed his digging with renewed energy 
and vigour. 

An outcry was raised a^^ainst the conduct of the 
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officers in commcmd of the forces at the Bay of Islands 
when the settlement of Bussellwas taken and sacked 
bj the natives, and Lieutenant Barclay, 96th Kegi- 
ment, waa tried by a coart-martial on a charge of 
behaving ill before the enemy; and although the 
evidence in hia defence waa considered to be sufficient 
to exempt him &om official censure or reprimand, it 
was at the same time of such a character as to leave 
an impression that he as well as the Police Ma^s- 
trate Beckham, who commanded the Militia and 
Volunteers, were not equal to the occasion, and an 
officer of greater hardihood and more experience 
should have been selected for the command of a post 
of such importance and exposed to such perils. 

The officers and sailors of the ' Hazard ' sloop of 
war were, however, as might have been expected, 
distinguished for their gallantry in repulsing the 
natives, as well as for their considerate humanity in 
offering their ship as an asylum to the military and 
the inhabitants when the town was taken. A sword, 
valued at one hundred guineas, was presented to 
Commander Bobertson, by the inha'bitants of Auck- 
land, in testimony of their appreciation of his dis- 
tinguished services. 

The troops in the colony at that time, consisted 
of a detachment of the 96th Ilegiment under the 
command of Lieut. -Colonel Hulme, and a small party 
of sappers, under the command of Captain Bennett 
of the Engineers. The total number did not exceed 
150 men all told, and of this force a detachment of 
sixty men had been for some time previously stationed 
at Wellington. The remaining force at Auckland 
was therefore hardly sufficient and could onJy act on 
the defensive. The formation of an expedition to 
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proceeS to the north, to qnell the native insurrection, 
was therefore an effort reqmring a force far beyond 
tliat which tlie governor had at his disposal, until 
a reinforcement of troops could be obtained Irom 
Sydney, which was the head-quarters of the military 
in the Australian Colonies, including New Zealand. 

MThile the seat of government in the north was 
placed in thi's helpless state, the Company's settle- 
ments in the south were in no better condition ; and 
although not engaged in actual warfare, could afford 
no assistance to Auckland, as they were exposed to 
panics and alarms from the hostile attitude of the 
natives, who were apparently only waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to commence hostilities. Our 
defeat at the Wairau had damaged our prestige in 
the south as a superior race, which suffered still 
further irom Heke'a subsequent defeat of our troops 
in the north. From these circumstances a strong 
convictipn was impressed upon the natives of their 
superiority, which led them to believe that we were no 
match for them in war. It therefore became apparent 
that the two extremities of the North Island must soon 
become the scene of military operations, and that our 
prestige could only be re-established by the advance of 
our troops in overwhelming force, and a defeat of the 
natives on their own system of warfare, and in their 
remote and hitherto supposed inaccessible positions. 
In the meantime, it was extremely fortunate that 
peace prevailed at Auckland, whidi is situated nearly 
in the centre of the North Island, and where th« 
natives were the most numerous, as well as the most 
warlike. The fact of the powerful Waikato chiefs 
being on our side, vas not without its weight and 
influence in restraining ULany tribes &om joining the 
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rebels, and indacing others to remain tientral in the 
approaching and ineritahle contest betwixt the two 
races. 

This condition of afbirs without doubt waa tlie 
result of misgoTenuuent. Our policy, instead of be- 
ing distinguished for its hamanity and ma^fnanimity 
towards an inferior race, exhibited the Brbitrary and 
high-handed conduct of the Company, which alien- 
ated and irritated them ; while the disgraceful system 
of land-jobbing, practised both by the Grovemment and 
the Company, had created a strong impression on the 
minds of the chiefs that they were treated unjustly 
and without sufficient consideration ; and when we 
had resorted to arms in order to overawe and coerce 
them into submission, our defeats and disasters, north 
and sonth, encouraged them to rise in rebellion, not 
BO much against the sovereignty of the Queen as 
against the nujust measures of tlie Company and the 
(jovemment in respect to their lands. In justice, 
however, to the memory of Captain FitzEoy, while 
recording his want of firmness in the administration 
of native affairs, at the same time his fearlessness in 
not shrinMng firom assuming responsibilities, when 
the welfare of the colony rendered it expedient, and 
his personal intrepidity in lacing and encountering 
difficulties cannot be forgotten. These qualities were 
conspicuous features in Ms character and conduct, and 
when necessity as well as sound policy forced upon 
him measures antagonistic not only to the views of 
the Company but to the traditions of the Colonial 
Office, he had the boldness to carry them into opera- 
tion. In emergency, no faltering timidity impaired 
the force of his measures or embarrassed his govern- 
ment. On snch occasions he resembled his maternal 
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uncle, the famons Marquis of Londondeny, better 
^niotvn in the early part of this century in the British 
House of Commons as Lord Caatlereagh. 

As soon as the intelligence of the defeat of onr 
troops at BasseU was received in Sydney, Sir George 
Gipps, the Gtovemor of New South Wales, with 
characteristic zeal and enei^ for the welfare of New 
Zealand, took immediate measures in co-operation 
■with the commander of the forces. Lieutenant 
Oeneral Sir Maorice O'Connell, to despatch a force to 
onr relief; and a reinforcementof troops was emharked 
in a transport ander orders to proceed with all expe- 
dition direct to Anckland. The head-qnarters of the 
68th Regiment, consisting of 400 men under the 
command of Major Bridge, were therefore landed at 
Auckland as early as practicable, and about the same 
time, the ' North Star,' a frigate of twenty-one guns 
nnder the command of Captain Sir Ererard Home, 
reached her destination, and appeared at anchor in 
New Zealand waters. 

The governor had now a force at his disposal 
which was considered sufficient to extinguish the 
native insurrection; an expedition was therefore 
equipped and despatched without delay to the north 
for that purpose. This force consisted of the 58th 
Regiment, under Major Bridge, a small detachment 
of the 96th Regiment, including a few Auckland 
militia, numbering all told about 500 men, the whole 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Hulme, who was in com- 
mand of the expedition. This force was accompanied 
by the two ships of war, the ' North Star ' and 
' Sazard.' 

Our troops were landed at the Bay of Islands, and 
advanced a short way into the interior of the country. 
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in order to attack the nativea under Johnny Heke, 
who, after plundering the settlement at £.ussell, had 
retired some twelve or fifteen miles inland, where he 
had huilt a pah or fortified post in a strong position. 
At Okaihau the troops, accompanied by a large party 
of loyal and friendly natives, under a distinguished 
chief, Nene Waka, advanced and took up a position on 
a hill in the vicinity and overlooking Heke's pah and 
the surrounding country; while the commanding 
officer remained at this post with the head-quarters 
and the reserve, a force advanced to reconnoitre the 
enemy's position ; when they came within range of 
the enemy, Heke opened fire, and at the same time 
a party made a sally to attack them, from the pah, 
while simultaneouBly, another party of natives 
under a war-chief, Kaweti, who had been lying 
concealed in ambush' in the long fern, now spring- 
ing from their cover attacked our troops in the 
rear. The latter were therefore placed between two 
attacking parties from opposite directions at the 
same time. The commanding officer from the hill 
observing these movements of the enemy, ordered 
his bugler to sound the call for retreat, but retreat 
was now impossible. Lieutenant John M'Lerie, 
adjutant of the 58th Eegiment, and the officer of the 
Navy in command of the sailors and marines, in Hie 
most gallant manner and contrary to orders, then 
led their men to the attack of the party of natives 
under Kaweti, who were advancing in the moat 
intrepid style, and engaged our troops in a hand-to- 
hand fight. M'Lerie and his gallant fellows suc- 
ceeded, however, after experiencing severe loss, in 
repubing the attack of the enemy, which permitted 
our force to retire to the position of the head-quartera 
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staff on the hill, -withoat being exposed to the fire of 
Hete's musketry in the pah. The chief, Kaweti, led 
on his men most gallantly in this attack, in which 
four of his sons fell. The combat was maintained with 
great intrepidity on both sides, and Lieut. M'Lerie's 
capacity for command was no leaa conspicuous than 
his gallantry. Had he obeyed the order of hia 
commanding officer, and retired without, in the first 
instance, engaging and repulsing the enemy, the 
little force tmder hia command would hare been 
routed and cut off. Our loss in this combat was 
thirteen killed and thirty-nine wounded. It was 
fought on May 7, 1845. 

Ensign Campbell, 96th Regiment, who had been in 
command of the blockhouse at the Flagstaff hill at 
Russell when taken by the Maories, made himself 
conspicuous on this occasion by being the only one- 
of the force who retreated instead of fighting, in 
obedience to the orders of his commanding ofBcer ; 
and who, in his flight, had the marvellous good 
fortune to escape the bullets fired at him by both 
friends and foes. 

This affair may be viewed as a specimen of the 
stratagems practised in Maori warfare, and in this 
instance it was near proving successful. Nevertheless 
their operations were aJtogether of a defensive charac- 
ter, and as we had a force numerically as strong, 
and much better provided and equipped than they 
were, no reasonable grounds existed why all further 
operations against the enemy should cease, and the 
objects of the expedition be. abandoned. The com- 
manding ofBcer, however, got alarmed, and, appre- 
hending that ]iis communication with the shipping 
might be intercepted, resolved to abandon all further 
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militarj operations, and hastily returned witli the 
troops to the Baj of Islands. This retreat was 
effected witloot interruption of any kind from the 
nativea, and the whole of the forces were emharked 
for Auckland. 

The feilure of this expedition created immense 
sensation, and cast over the settlement a gloom and 
despondency never previously experienced. The 
governor naturally was much dissatisfied; and ex- 
pressions of disappointment were heard frvm all 
parties. The writer of these reminiscences was 
present when the commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hulme, landed at Auckland on his return, 
and assured those vrho had assembled to meet him 
" that the force imder his command was indebted to 
a merciftil foe for its safe return.' Such was the 
termination of an expedition from which so mnch 
was expected, but we could never understand how 
such a force coold have been in jeopardy. 

It appeared, however, that Johnny Heke, at least 
in the estimation of some of the military, was a foN 
midable and clever fellow. At the same time, we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that Auckland was safe, 
with such a force for its protection ; but no further 
military operations were to be taken against the 
enemy, until a further reinforcement of troops could 
be obtained from the head-quarters in Sydney. In 
those days steam communication did not exist, and 
a delay of some weeks ensued before we could 
receive a reply to our application for further 
assistance, as Sydney is 1,200 miles distant by sea 
from Auckland. In the meanwhile, our allies the 
Waikato natives remained firm and faithful to 
us, although our repeated disasters and uniform want 
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f)f success in om- military operationB were BofBcient 
to dispirit them and shake their confidence. These 
natives came in large numbers every day to Aackland, 
eiptessing their sympathy and offering their services, 
bnt they did not appear to be so much concerned 
about the condition of a£Eairs as we were. They 
were fatniliar with a state of hostilities, and their 
young men, who had few anmeements in peaceful 
times, enjoyed war for its excitement and' occupation. 
Governor litzEoy did not, however, accept their 
services, as he wished to show them that he could 
put down the insurrection without their assistance. 
In this view I thought he was wrong at the time, and 
I think so now ; as no force is superior to the natives 
for irregular warlare in New Zealand, and their loyalty 
is beyond suspicion. Only a small section of the 
natives had joined Heke, his followers being limited 
to the Ngnapui tribe, who at one time were very 
powerful, being the first of the natives who, under the 
celebrated chief and warrior, Shonghi, had obtained 
muskets and gunpowder. But now Heke could not 
muster more than 500 men, and bis force never 
exceeded that number, while our ally at the Bay of 
Islands, the Chief Nene Waka, could bring nearly as 
many men into the field as Johnny Heke, and these 
were men who from that time till the present have 
aerer swerved in their loyalty. In the hasty retreat 
of our forces from their position in front of Heke's 
Pah, the Maories fortunately did not venture to attack 
them. It is probable that the loss they had sustained 
in their combat with M'Lerie and his gallant fellows, 
had convinced them of our superiority in the open 
field. Heke, however, deemed it prudent to remove 
to a stronger position, and therefore selected a site 
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for a pah at Ohaiawai, in order to be prepared for us, 
as he rigbtl; anticipated that ne were making eveiy 
effort to collect a large force to attack him. 

Under such circomstances Heke had the penetra^ 
tion to nnderstand where his strength lay, as well as 
how it coold be employed to the greatest advaatage. 
And his eagacitj pointed ont to him the only- 
method in whioh he could have a chance to hold out 
against us. He was just intelligent enough to observe 
that our arms were only muskets, very similar to his 
own, and was totally ignorant of the power of artillery ; 
he therefore considered that be was safe in adopting 
a defensive plan in his operations, and with sonnd 
common sense employed bis people in building a pah 
or fort, in a remote and advantageous position, where 
they could effect their escape if necessary. Having 
selected a convenient spot for this purpose, they set 
to work ; and in their simple style of warfare took 
all measures which their skill could suggest to prepare 
for its defence. 

The skill and science displayed by the Maories 
in the construction of a pah cannot be excelled by 
civilised engineers, and the expeditious and effective 
manner in which they erect palisades, dig a ditch, 
throw up ramparts, and honeycomb the gronnd into 
rifle pits, is quite marvellous. Everyone may have 
observed how active and busy bees appear around a. 
bee-hive or skep, when engaged on a fine day in their 
labour, and what a picture of energy and industry is 
exhibited by ants in conducting their operations in 
the vicinity of an ant-hill ; but neither bees nor ants 
surpass in indefatigable vigour, force, and perseve- 
rance, the Maorfes when they set to work cott amors 
to build a pah. On such occasions, the method of 
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conducting their operations is entirely on the co- 
operative principle, and forcibly reminds us of Vii^'a 
nnrivalled and beantifal passage in the first book of 
the JQneid, in which he describes the zeal, skill, and 
enterprise displayed by Queen Dido and her people 
in buUding tie city, and constiTicting the works of 
defence at Carthage ; a scene Trhich appeared so 
attractive and interesting to ^neas and his com- 
panions, vrhen they visited that place in their flight 
and voyage to Italy, after the fall and destruction of 
Troy. 

At this time the condition of the colony, both 
north and south, was trnly deplorable. Every class 
experienced hardships and privations, and it was only 
that stubborn enduring spirit so characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which enabled the colonists to hold, 
together amidst such disasters and difficulties, and 
persevere in the attempt to found settlements in the 
country. The great resources of the New Zealand 
Company were nearly exhausted, and in the south 
the pressure arising from restricted funds, as well as 
from the hostility of the natives, had reduced the 
condition of everyone to a state bordering oji actual 
suffering. Affairs in the north were still more 
depressed, and the colonists there were reduced to a 
condition of barter, as the coins of the realm, like the 
wealth referred to in Scripture, had taken wings and 
had flown away. I remember the great Waikato 
chief, Te Whero Whero, in* one of his visits to 
Auckland, remarking to me, ' I believe you Pakehas 
are a great nation, but there is one thing I cannot 
understand : how it is that the Queen won't give the 
governor money.' Now here was an old chief utterly 
ignorant of the principles of political economy, but 
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-who from native sagacity diBoemed that money was 
power ; and tlie circumstance of the governor being 
left without money, aa he believed by the Queen, 
impaired hia confidence in the Ctovemment, and 
w^ikened his &ith in our supremacy. The old chief 
said, ' I can foresee that Johnny Heke will be beaten 
and an end put to the war ; but vrithout money the 
Queen can never govern the Maories, and hold the 
country,' 

By their great parliamentary influence the New 
Zealand Company had, however, prevailed on the 
Imperial Grovemment to withhold all pecuniary aid 
from New Zealand, as they hoped by such means to 
prevent the colonial Government from buying native 
lands and colonising the country, ia order that they 
^ight become not only the exclusive colonising power, 
but the supreme authority in the administration of 
public affairs. 

The fame of Johnny Heke's success in resisting 
our forces had now travelled over all the neighbour- 
ing colonies, and assistanoe was received from many 
places. Major Wilmot, R.A., arrived fi«m Hobart 
Town, where his father. Sir Eardley Wilmot, was then 
residing aa governor of Tasmania. This ofBcer will 
be long remembered in New Zealand, as he was distiu- 
guished for intelligence, science, and gallantry. At 
that time he was attached to the imperial forces, but 
not serving with the staff of the colonial troops, he 
therefore offered his services as a volunteer, and, as he 
had brought with him two old guns, six-poundera, liis 
services as well as the guns were very acceptable. On 
every occasion during the war. Major Wilmot's con- 
duct was conspicuous for skill and bravery ; and some 
years afterwards, when the intelligence reached New 
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Zealand of his being killed in action at the Cape, 
universal regret was espresaed for hia early death. 
Among the many officers who served in the colony, 
not one of them, in those qttalities which distingulEh 
the gallant soldier and accomplished gentleman, 
ezceUed the noble-hearted, talented, and intrepid 
Iiieut.-Col- Wilmot. 

In those times of emergency, the zeal, energy, 
and administrative ability of Sir George Gipps, 
Governor of New Sonth Wales, rendered him con- 
spicuous, and the expeditious manner in which 
he despatched troops and munitions of war to 
our assistance will be long remembered by the 
colonists. As soon, therefore, as the failure of Lieut.- 
CoL Huhne'a expedition was known in Sydney, 
Colonel Despard, at that time in command of th^ 
09th Begimeut, was appointed colonel on the staff, 
and despatched forthwith to take command of the 
troops in New Zealand. This officer arrived in Auck- 
land as early as practicable, accompanied by his staff 
and an additional reinforcement of troops, consisting 
of 200 men of his own regiment. The force now at 
the disposal of the governor consisted of the head- 
quarters 58th Kegiment, detachments of the 96th and 
99th Regiments, a few sappers, and Major Wilmot 
with his two guns ; forming all told, including a small 
party of Auckland Militia, a field force of 800 men. 
Colonel Despard was a good and gallant soldier, his 
regiment a model of discipline, and its appearance on 
parade a picture of efficiency, but he had no preten- 
sions to skill or science in war. The expedition to 
the north was despatched in good order and in ex- 
cellent condition, accompanied by three ships of war. 
The troops were landed at the Bay of Islands, and, 
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accompanied by a reiiiforcement of loyal natives 
nnder the chief Nene Waka, advanced about fifbeeu 
miles inland withont experiencing interruption of 
any kind &om the natives. Out forces proceeded to 
Ohaiawai, where Heke had built his paii, and as 
the Maories had no other arms than mnskets, onr 
troops approached unmolested by the enemy, and 
took up a position Trithin 300 or 400 yards of the 
pah, on a small knoll or rising ground, commanding 
a view of the enemy's fort and neighbonrhood. The 
conntry was open, except on the side where the pah 
was situated, which paxtly bordered on a wood. The 
ground between the two positions was" level, or un- 
dulating, but covered with tall fern, and intersected 
by a smaU stream on one side, which supplied the 
pah with water. The period of the year was mid- 
winter, but even in this season the temperature is 
mild and inclemency of the weather does not inter- 
rupt operations in the field ; the only inconvenience 
experienced was from the rain, which in that season 
usually falls frequently and often in torrents. No 
circmnstances were, however, allowed to retard the 
progress of the gallant colonel, who was resolved to 
attack Heke immediately and extinguish the insur- 
rection. He was now face to fece with the enemy, 
and he must be allowed the highest praise for the 
expeditious manner in which he had brought his force 
to their position. He was high in hope, as he had 
experienced no difficulties, apprehended no danger, 
and anticipated an early and complete defeat of the 
Maories, with the prospect of an immediate return in 
triumph to Sydney with the troops. 

Major Wilmot, R.A., was therefore ordered to 
commence firing on the pah with his guns in order 
, , Coogic 
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to make a breach in its palisades, but this operation 
vraa found, &om the strength of the Trorks, to be 
more difficult than waa ajiticipated, and from the 
small size and limited number of the guns, tedious 
if not impracticable; under, such circumstances the 
colonel in command became impatient, then irritated, 
and would hear of no further delay. In this state of 
mind he ordered the pah to be attacked by the troops ; 
Major Wilmot informed him there was no breach as 
yet practicable for troops to enter. The storming 
party was, howerer, told off, and a reserve force was 
held ready to co-operate in case of necessity. The 
chief Nene Waka and onr native aUies looked on in 
amazement at this proceeding and foretold its failure. 
Major Maepheraon, 9dth Begiment, was in com* 
mand of the storming party, accompanied by Ideu- 
tenant Fhillpotts, E.N., with a party of aailors and 
msrinea provided with ladders and axes, in order to 
attempt to force their way into the pah if no breach 
was practicable. The attacking column advanced 
with the usual intrepidity of British soldiers ; the 
distance to the pah was short, but the glacis afforded . 
no shelter, and when the cloud of smoke from the 
first irregular and rolling volley of the enemy within 
the pah cleared off, the ground in front of it ' was 
already covered with a number of onr &llen, and 
Major Macpherson, the gallant leader of the colnmn, 
had Mien severely wounded at a short distance from 
the palisades. Lieutenant Beattie was found lying 
mortelly wounded a few yards in advance of him ; 
Fhillpotts was killed close up to the pah,when attempt- 
ing to force his way through the barricades, and 
Captain Grant, 58th Begiment, fell just as he reached 
them. In a very few minutes, one hundred and one 
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men had fallen, thirty-five of whom were killed. Safe 
behind the palisades the MtiorieB had waited onr 
approach; And when the oolamn advanced withiil 
a short distance of them, the first rolling volley &om 
their donble^barrelled guns loaded with ball was 
irreBistible. It was impossible under sach circum- 
stances for oar troops to enter the pah j there was no 
breach, and it was snrrotmded by two rows of pali- 
sadea ten feet high, the intervening space betwixt 
the rows being divided into compartments in such a 
manner as to prevent anyone ever getting oat, if 
they had succeeded in getting over the first line. 
As we had no artillery to batter down such defences, 
the only effectiTe method would have been to run a 
sap np to the palisades, and blow them up with gon- 
powder. After the storming party had retired, Lieut.- 
CoL Huhne with the reserve was ordered to advance 
in order to gather np and remove from the field the 
wounded and dead,^ which service was performed 
unmolested by the enemy. 

The Maories in the pah expressed much regret for 
. t^e death of Lieutenant Phillpotts, aa he was well 
known to them, and they would have spared Vm if 
he had not shown such a determination to break 
through the palisades. His career was that of a 
brave man, and his gallantry fascinated the Maories. 
He was a son of the late Bishop of Bxeter, and his 
death was lamented by the colonists. 

The &ilure of this attack on July let, 1845, con- 
vinced the colonel in command that the Maories 
understood where their strength lay. This system 
of defence, practised by brave and uncivilised people, 
exposes British troops to severe loss when led on in 
their hot blood and cold steel attacks, without skill 
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and science in war. The repnlse of our troops in 
this instance was merely the result of a misconcep- 
tion of the relative powers, and protection, of the 
attacking and defending forces; both sides were 
armed alike : the one, however, was safe behind im- 
passable barricades, while the other was exposed to the 
cool, concentrated aim and deadly fire of the enemy. 
Oar loss was 3 officers and 32 rank and file killed 
and GG wounded. 

Our native allies were now employed to harass 
and impede the besieged in obtaining proTisions 
and supplies, while Major Wilmot kept np a constant 
fire of shot and shell on the pah. This operation 
imposed on the enemy great kbour and fatigue, in 
repairing the breaches made by our shot ; while, at 
the same time, they were held in a state of constant 
dread of being attacked by our troops, at all hours of. 
the day and night. Worn out and harassed in thia 
manner, they at last, without our knowledge, aban- 
doned the pah on a dark night. When the fact was 
revealed the next morning, onr troops walked in and 
took possession. Some time elapsed before it was 
known to what part of the country Heke had retired- 
Governor FitzEoy's colonial career was now draw- 
ing to a conclusion, as he had received a despatch 
&om the Secretaiy of State for the Colonies, advising 
him of his recall as governor ; he, therefore, from 
thia period, remained inactive, and oiJy held office 
antil the arrival of his successor. Whatever may 
have been the divergence of opinion respecting 
Captain FitzKoy's policy, universal sympathy and 
regret were expressed for Mrs. TitzRoy, who has long 
since passed away to that mysterious and silent land 
— ^the undiscovered country from whose boimie no 
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tiaveller retnmB. Of all our colonial goTemors' 
wives she was the most giite'd and graceful, being 
imajkably handsome, but, from her easy 
Sed behariomr, highly fascinating in 
id possessing that inexpressible charm 
nguishes the refined, accomplished, and 
id gentlewoman. 
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GovTsmor FitzKoy taken up by Sir George Grey with Imperial Funda 
— The Governor joins the Head-quarters of the Forces in the Norlii 
— ^Heke'B Pah at Euapectapecka invested bj the Troops— Its Fall, and 
Peace restored — Sir George Grey aboliahes the SjBteni of direct 
Parchaae of Land from Che Natives by the Settlers — Character of the 
GoTcmor of that period — Tbe Governor inviieB the great Chief, Ta 
T^hero Wbero, to accompany him to the South — Hostilities there of 
short duration — Captain Stanley and OtBcers of KH^. ' Calliope ' 
— Colonel Henderson, E-A. — Peaceful and industrious pursuils of the 
Natives — Lord Grey's first Constitution uusatisfactot; -^ Protest 
against it by Bishop Selirya and tbe Chnrch of England Missionaries 
— Governor Grey persoadea Lord Ore; to suspend the introdnclion 
of his Constitution — Native Disturbanee at Wanganui suppressed by 
Captain Laye — Kapid advance in wealth and population throughout 
Uie Colon;-~St. John'a Collie — Bishop Selwyn — Bishop Pompallier 
—The Wesloyans— Reverend Mr. Boiler— The Scotch— Friendly re- 
lations between (he Colonists and Natives — Brief description how a 
Tour was made into the Interior at that Time — The Governor, 
Captain Grey, created a Enigbt of the Bath— The late Colonel and 
Captain Wakefield— Sir Charles Clifford, Mr. Stafford, Mr. Fiiz- 
berbert, Dr. Featherslon, Mr. Foi, Sir David Munro, Sir Francis 
DillonBell, Mr. Spain, the late Drs. Martin and Johnson, Mr. Thomas 
Henderson, Mr. James Lilworth, Mr. David Nathan, Mr. Stone, 
Captain Daldy, Mr. William Brown, Mr, D. M'Lean, Dr. Pollen, ' 
and Mr. Wbitaker. 

On November 14, 1845, Sir George Grey arrived at 
Auckland as successor to Captain FitzBoj in the 
government of New Zealand. While a young man, 
Sir George Grey had explored an unknown tract of 
territory in Australia, lying betwixt Adelaide and 
the Swan Biver settlements, and had written a sketch 
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of his joomej, in wbicli he suggested and described 
a system of policy considered to be well adapted for 
ameliorating the condition of the aborigines of that 
coontry. He dedicated this book to Lord Glenelgy 
at that time Colonial Minister. The work was 
favourably received, and very shortly after its pub- 
lication Captain Grey was appointed Governor of 
South Anstralia, He was then selected to occupy 
the important post of administering the affairs of 
Kew Zealand, in a period of difficulty and emergency, 
and a ship of war was despatched from India in 
order to take him as early as possible to his destina- 
tion. Sir George Grey is a man with abilities of a 
high order, his capacity for administration undoubted, 
and if he had devoted bis energies, faithfally and 
fearlessly, vrith justice and magnanimity, to the 
adjudication of the conflicting claims and afikirs of 
the two races which he was sent to govern, he wonld 
have retired, after his long and eventfol service in 
New Zealand, with the character of a great man, and 
the reputation of an enlightened statesman, instead 
of being viewed as merely successful in achieving 
personal distinction in an ambitious career. 

His arrival in Kew Zealand was the harbinger of 
peace and prosperity to the colony. A large naval 
and military force had then been assembled in the 
country, which rendered further resistdjice to the 
Queen's authority on the part of the natives hopeless, 
if not impossible. The measures of his GoTemment^ 
supported by large imperial funds, were direct and 
forcible, and in every emei^ency his conduct was 
eqnal to the occasion. Favoured likewise by a com- 
bination of other circumstances, his abilibieB and 
good fortune carried him over every difficulty j his 
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role, therefore, could not fail to be prosperous, TTMIe 
his prestige appeared bright, almost dazzling, and 
his Buccess irresistible. 

Yet it most be allowed that, with excellent talents, 
spoiled perhaps by early and rapid saccess, and by 
his unfailing prosperity, he had great faults, and 
likewise faolts not of the most magnanimous kind. 

Homer narrates that the god Apollo fell in lore 
with Cassandra, the beantiful daughter of Priam, 
King of Troy, and in order to conciliate her favotir, 
offered to confer upon her any gift worthy of a god 
to bestow. The beantiful girl, proud of having cap- 
tivated the great Apollo, and conscious of her powers 
of fascination, asked her lover to endow her with the 
gift of prophecy, which he, to gratify her, accord- 
ingly bestowed. Having obtained this gift, the 
youthful and lovely girl, like a petted beauty pre- 
suming on her attractions, displayed her caprice by 
jilting the amorous god, who, in revenge, and as a 
punishment for her perfidy, rendered her gift of 
prophecy worthless, by adding to it the condition 
that everything she said should be disbelieved. 

In sach-like manner Sir Geoi^e Grey must have 
offended, in some way or other, the deity who had 
bestowed such a high order of gifts upon him, and the 
inevitable Nemesis, in order to punish him for his 
transgressions, then rendered them comparatively in- 
effective, by casting over all his acts a shadow of 
suspicion, and raising the spectre of distrust, which 
haunted all his policy and measures, and caused that 
want of confidence with which they were regarded by 
the people of both races. Like Cardinal Wolsey in the 
&.mou8 character drawn of him by Shakespeare, he waa 
in the habit of ' making his own opinion his law,' and 
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to SQcIi an extent was this mental idiosyncrasy some- 
times displayed, that it bordered on absmviity, remind- 
ing some of us forcibly of Dnke Landerdale's well- 
known maxim, ' Show me the man and TU show you 
the law t ' WbUe his great abilities as a writer of de- 
spatches and state papers imparted a fascinating clia- 
racter and a rose-coloured hue to his proceedings, 
in a dependency remotely aitoated, and lying at that 
distance 'which lends enchantment to the view,' 
still, he was an accomplished statesman, a man of 
mark, whose mind, 

WhoBe flres, 

True genius kindles and &ir fiime imping; 

Blest witli each talent and each art to please, 

And born to write, conyerse, and lire vith ease. 

Should such a man, too fond U> rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no lival near his throne, 

like Cato give hie little senate lavs, 

An^ ait attentive to hia oira applmise ? 

These famous lines of Pope well characterise Sir 
Geoi^e Grey's long and eventful administration in 
New Zealand. 

When Sir George Grey arrived in New Zealand, 
lie found that the Maories had begun ' to pale their 
ineffectual fires ' before the power and endurance of 
British troops, and althongh they had experienced 
no defeat of importance, still, the loss they had sus- 
tained at the storming of Bussell, and in their en- 
counter with M'lierie, convinced them that they were 
no match for us in arms. The daily, I may say 
hourly, harassing attacks to which they were exposed 
by our system of conducting military operations, had 
completely worn out their strength and endurance. 
From this cause, as well as from that want of dis- 
cipline and organisation which characterises the 
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wariare of all unoiviliaed people, the inaorrectioD had 
in a great measure lost its vigoor. Heke, after 
deserting his pah at Ohaiawai, remoTed his followers 
to Buapeckapeclia, where he commenced bailding 
another fort on a spot which he deemed inaccessible, 
and secure from all our attacks. 

The new governor, after a short stay at Auckland, 
proceeded to the north in order to quench the expir- 
ing embers of the insurrection ; but previous to his 
departure he made arraogements for taking up with 
Imperial funds the debentures in circulation which 
had been issued by his predecessor, as he had received 
from the Lords of the Treasury authority to obtain 
from the commissariat any amount of treasure he 
might require in conducting the government. Pos- 
sessed of such authority, and provided with ample 
funds, he saw the difficulties hitherto experienced in 
administering the afi^irs of the colony disappear like 
winter snows at the approach of summer. 

Our forces being left without an enemy at 
Ohaiawai, returned to the Bay of Islands, where 
Colonel Despard was informed that the chief Johnny 
Heke had commenced building a pah at Bnapecka- 
pecka, a remote and almost inaccessible position, 
about eleven miles from that place, but it was impos- 
sible for our troops to advance and invest this post, 
without in the first instance catting a pathway 
through tbe forest, which was as dense and intricate 
as an Indian jungle. In the meantime he had re- 
ceived various reinforcements. Lieut.-CoI. Wynyard, 
with the remainder of the S8th Regiment, arrived, as 
well as two additional ships of war, and the new 
governor. Sir George Cirey, likewise made his appear- 
ance at head-quarters. There was now a field force 
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at tbe govemor'B disposal, amounting, with the sailora 
and matinee, to fifteen hundred men. Onr troops 
advanced and invested the enemjr's pah, and Major 
Wilmot commenced firing npon it, without, however, 
making a breach in the defences. The colooel in 
command contemplated another assault, but earl^ 
on Sunday morning, January 11th, 1846, while the 
Maories were engaged at prayers, the palisades at one 
entrance were left undefended ; our troops, therefore, 
marched in, and drove the enemy out of their pah, 
exemplifying, that in war as well as in many other 
affairs, the unforeseen event is sure to occur and lead 
to important results. The enemy as they retreated, 
and protected by fallen trees, fired voUey after volley 
upon onr advancing forces. Our loss, therefore, was 
considerable, consisting of 12 men killed and 29 
wounded. The enemy's loss was much greater, but 
they did not suffer severely. 

The two chiefs, Heke and Kaweti, with their 
followers, soon after seat to the governor, offering 
terms of peace and submission. Sir Gieorge Crrey 
behaved in a generous manner to the simple and 
gallant Maories. In the first instance he confiscated 
their territory, but shortly afterwao-ds restored it to 
them ; this was sound and judicious policy, and was 
not thrown away, for this tribe, the Ngapui, one of 
the most numerous and warlike in the country, haTe 
continned ever since to be distinguished for their 
loyalty and allegiance to the Glovemment. In this 
manner peace was re-established in the north. 

The governor remained a short time at Auckland 

before proceeding to Wellington, to quell the spirit of 

insurrection which had manifested itself in the south 

ever since our unfortunate defeat at the Wairau.' 
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Before his departure, however, he aholished the system 
of direct pttrchase of lands from the natives by the 
colonists, which had been introduced so successfully 
in the north by his predecessor. This false step in hie 
policy was no doubt taken with the view of conciliating, 
by a peace-offering to their cupidity, the New Zealand 
Company, whose influence, although on the wane, was 
still great in England. I am satisfied that he sup- 
ported them in this measure in opposition to hia 
judgment; bat Sir Greorge Grey was then an am- 
bitious young man, resolved ' to climb the steep 
where Fame's proud temple shines afar,' and in order 
to ingratiate himself with this powerful Company, he 
forsook the right and adopted the expedient in his 
policy. 

The Company at that time owned a considerable 
extent of territory, and the exclusion of the natives 
from the field of competition in the sale of. lands, was 
an important object gained. Governor FitzEoy's aim 
was to abolish the disgraceful land-jobbing monopoly 
carried on both by the Company and Government, in 
order to eatablieh a just and sound system of policy, 
and at the same time to act fairly towards the natives. 
Sir George Grey*s object was to re-establish both, and 
conciliate the natives by a system of gifts and 
presents out of funds drawn from the Imperial 
Treasury in the first instance, and subsequently from 
colonial revenues. This was merely postponing the 
settlement of the question, instead of grappling with 
it in a statesmanlike manner. 

The Government then was as completely despotic 

aa can be imagined, and the governor was in the 

habit of quoting, much to the amuaeirient of some of 

OS, Carlyle's theoiy of a pure despotism, as practically 
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the beat of all ejstemB of colonial government. He 
therefore held in hie hands, for a time, for good or 
for evil, the destiny of the colony, and trusted to 
personal cleverness and expediency in dealing with 
the natives, instead of founding a policy on the prin- 
ciple of justice and fairness in the administration of 
their lands. These impolitic measures of expediency 
laid the foundation for the subsequent wars in New 
Zealand, although dnring his first tenure of ofiBce be 
made everything pleasant to the Government, the 
Company, and the natives. It was, however, a policy 
which could not last, as it was simply founded on 
cajolery and -personal influence, and was of the 
' Apr^s moi le deluge ' character. 

The governor invited the great chief Te "Where 
Whero to accompany him to the south. This chief 
had the reputation of being the greatest warrior in 
New Zealand, and some years previously had con- 
quered the tribes which had now risen in rebellion 
against the Government. The war in the south was, 
however, of short duration, as our troops had now 
acquired experience in the field, as well as in the 
mountain and forest warfare peculiar to New Zealand. 
Frequent skirmishes took place, and occasionally we 
suffered rather severely, bnt the skill and gallantry 
of our troops were irresistible, and the capture by 
stratagem of Te Kauparaha, a notorious intriguing 
chief, on July 24, 1846, terminated hostilities, and 
completed the subjugation of the insui^ent natives in 
the south, who, like sensible fellows, qaietly submitted 
to our supremacy. 

Conspicuous for gallantry and indefatigable acti- 
vity, was Captain Stanley, with the officers and crew 
of Her Majesty's ship ' Calliope,' whose services con-, 
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tributed greatly to the auccesa of our arma. All 
honour to thoae gaJlant sailors wlio did their duty 
nobly and well, although no ' Times' CommiaBioner ' . 
existed in those days to narrate their exploits and 
record their intrepidity. The aerrices of Captain 
Henderson, E.A.,' will likewise be long remembered 
in New Zealand, as he was on all occasions distin- 
guished for skill and gallantry, while his capacity for 
command waa no less conspicuoua. 

The suppression of the insurrection being aoeom- 
pliahed, the governor then went to work vigorously to 
arrange the various and complicated land claims of 
the New Zealand Company. This was no easy 
matter, as the natives in many instances stoutly 
maintained that they were still the rightful owners 
of much of the territory claimed by the Company. 
The governor, however, lent his aid and influence to 
the Company in the settlement of these disputes, 
and even advanced fiinds on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to buy out the natives in order to give the 
Company undisputed posaesaion of some valuable 
lands. At the same time he conducted himself iu 
an extremely hostile manner towards all who had 
obtained land under Governor FitzEoy's direct pur- 
chase proclamations in the north, and although Lord 
Grey, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, had 
instrticted him in the most direct terms that all 
purchases sanctioned by his predecessor were to be 
respected, he nevertheless treated many of the pur- 
chasers not only arbitrarily, but absolutely with injus- 
tice. In the south he permitted the natives to lease 
their lands direct to the colonists, while in the north 

' Kow Mt^or-Geusral HsndfTson. 
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he not only prohibited each a system, but inflicted the 
fall penalty of the \aw on all who engaged in such 
transactions. In this manner, practically, GJovemor 
FitzBoy's loud policy was eanctioned in the south, 
while the same system was prohibited in the norths 
In all meaanres, therefore, respecting the tenure of 
land, his policy was practically of that character 
which is indicated in Duke Lauderdale's maxim, 
' Show me the man and I'll show you the law.* The 
old bitter rivalry between the Company's settlements 
in the south, and the Government settlements in the 
north, still existed, but Sir George Grey, instead of 
acting justly and fairly towardii both, cast his weight 
and influence, like the sword of Brennus, into one of 
the scales of the contending parties, and faroored the 
Company and the sonth. 

Many important and useful measares were enacted 
by the first Legislative Council held under the presi- 
dency of Sir Geoi^e Grey in September 1846. No 
measures of policy could, however, be introduced or 
discussed except by the Government, which conse- 
quently restricted all legislation merely to the will 
and pleasure of the governor. This system afforded 
an opportunity to a clever man to display his abilities 
for administration, as well as his talents for debate, 
as he was his own Prime Minister and Colonial 
Secretary, as well as governor. One peculiar feature 
of Sii- Geoi^e Grey's character was developed on this 
occasion, and distinguished him during his whole 
career. When any sound suggestions or practical 
observations were made by independent members, 
either in support of or in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, he never openly at the time accepted them, 
but on some future occasion he would adopt and 
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embody them as his owa, in measures introduced by 
himself. He displayed wondeifiil talent in seizing 
and appropriating the valuable information, original 
ideas, and practical views of others. In this respect 
he even surpassed the famous Charles Montagn, 
Whig statesman in William and Mary's time, who 
was styled the daw in borrowed plnmes. I do not 
blame him for availing himself of the enlightened 
views and sound practical suggestions of others, as 
his conduct in this respect is highly exemplary, and 
worthy of imitation by all men placed in power and 
authority. Without impairing his fame, or exposing 
himself to the risk of sacrificing a single rose from 
the wreath in his chaplet, it would have been more 
magnanimous, would have shown more elevation of 
sentiment, if he had acknowledged and appreciated 
the inteUigence of those to whom he was in some 
measure indebted for the success of his policy, 

At this period he was eminently successful in 
conciliating the natives, if he did not inspire them 
vrith confidence in his measures. He made frequent 
tours through the country, visiting their pahs and 
vill^es, as well as receiving them at Giovernment 
House on all occasions with the greatest hospitality 
and kindness. In this way he soon acquired a 
complete knowledge of their language and character, 
appreciated their display of patriotism, expressed a 
genuine pleasure in listening to their animated 
rehearsals of their traditions and legends, and was 
amused at the troubadour style in which they 
recited their ballads and poetry; while he 
stimulated them by every means to educate their 
young chiefe, and many of them attended our schools 
and were fairly educated. At this time they could for 
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the most part read and write their o-wn laug^uage 
fluently, and of a party consisting of sixty-five 
Maories, who were employed in building the barrack 
wall at Auckland, sizty-foor could write their own 
language, and eizty-fire could read it. 

They were now, except in a few instances, entirely 
denuded of arms and munitions of war, while the im- 
portation of ancb articles was prohibited, and ruinous 
penalties were inflicted by legislative enactment on 
all who violated this salutary law. From this cir- 
cumstance they had in a great measure abandoned 
their warlike and predatory habits, but, as they were 
endowed with great energy of character, mental as 
well as physical, they prefeired a life of occupation to 
idleness and repose, and being well aware of the value 
of the great landed property which they held in the 
country, were ambitious of maintaining that rank 
and distinction which the possession of such wealth 
conferred. 

On all occasions they were anxious to imitate us 
in our pursuits and amusements, and were now 
animated with the laudable ambition to excel and 
compete with us, and share the prizes of colonial and 
civilised life. Induced by our example, and stimu- 
lated by a justifiable desire for wealth, they adopted 
and persevered in peaceful and industrious pursuits, 
became tlie possessors of numerous coasting vessels, 
which they navigated themselves, and cultivated 
their lands, growing and reaping their crops of grain, 
as well as planting, hoeing, and digging their 
potatoes. 

Th^ employed our skilled mechanics to erect 
mills on their property, and were recompensed by the 
ability' not only to supply themselves with food of 
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tbeir own production, but to realise considerable 
sums by the sale of their surplus stock in our markets ; 
while their cmiour p^opre was gratified in owning 
sheep, cattle, and horses. In aH parts of the country, 
north and south, they often rode in troops, well 
monated, from their villages to our towns and settle- 
ments, and at our race meetings woidd enter their 
horeea, and sometimes succeed in winning the race 
and stakes. These habits and pursuits having been 
adopted, the country might with advantage have 
remained a Crown colony under a governor observing 
ordinary discretion and eiercising prudent forbear- 
ance, undisturbed for some length of time. But 
under any circumstances, it would have been only 
just that, previous to the introduction of constitn- 
tional and responsible government, the political con- 
dition, rights and privileges of the natives as British 
subjects, should have been clearly defined by the 
Imperial Parhament. 

The Mexicans and Peruvians, as well as the inha- 
bitants of the continent of America, including those 
islands discovered by Columbus, fell an easy prey to 
the cupidity and rapacity of the Spaniards under 
Cortes and Pizarro, and England appears to have 
adopted the policy of those leaders; as ever since 
the time of Elizabeth, Englishmen have been held to 
justify the appropriation of remote lands unoccupied 
by any Christian prince or people. The ancient 
iRomans were in such afiairs really more enlightened 
than we have been, and showed the world how to 
organise and combine the various elements of popu- 
lation, to be wise and strong, as the inhabitants of 
every country they conquered or colonised were in- 
corporated with the empire and became Koman 
citizens, ' Ubi vincit Komanus habitat.' In this 
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manner the empire was raised and built tip to 
that pitch of greatness which to this day lias 
been the wonder and admiration of the world. 
Cavoar and Bismarck, in their respective countries, 
hare in modem times od\j crowned the policy of 
ancient Rome, and profiting by such an example, 
have SQCceeded in nuiting and consolidating these 
. hitherto fragmentary and rope-of-sand kingdoms, in 
this way reconstructing them into that power and 
grandeur which now distinguish the mighty em- 
pires of Italy and Germany of the present day. 
la India, however, as well as in every country where 
colonies have been founded by England, the abori- 
ginal inhabitants had either been conquered or 
treated as a conquered race. New Zealand is the 
only exception to this rule. The Maori chiefs in good 
faith ceded the sovereignty of their country to the 
Queen, and in consideration she guaranteed to them 
all the rights and privileges of British subjects. 

At this time Lord Grey weis Colonial Minister, 
and with his enlightened views on all colonial ques- 
tions, confirmed by Lord Durham's famous report on 
the affaira of Canada then ringing in his ears, he had 
introduced a bill into the Imperial Parliament to 
provide New Zealand with a constitutional and repre- 
sentative government. Some of the provisions of 
this charter were, however, not only^^med expressly 
to exclude the natives from all political rights, but 
it contained a clanse providing that all their unoc- 
cupied lands should be forfeited to the Crown.' The 

' This charter prorided that do penoa ehould be capable of ezercia- 
ing the eUctire franchise who could not read and im(« the Englidl 
language, when there was not a natire who could do so, although most 
of them could read and irrite their omi language flnentl;. 
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measure was consequeutly viewed in the colony bj 
many influential people of both races with disappoint- 
ment, dissatia&ction, and alarm. Amongst those who 
were dissatisfied were Bishop Selwyn and the Chnrch 
of England missionaries, on behalf of the natives. 

The following protest against the introduction of 
this charter was therefore sent to the goverdor by 
Bishop Selwyn, with the usual request that it should 
be forwarded to Lord Grey, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies : — 

' St. John's College, Bishop's Auckland, Julj lat, 1817. 

' May itplease Your Excellency, — I, George Augus- 
tus, by Divine permission Bishop of New Zealand, on 
my own behalf, and on behalf of the clergymen of this 
diocese, employed by Captain Hobson to interpret 
and explain the Treaty of Waitangi t« the native 
chiefs of New Zealand, do hereby record my deliberate 
and formal protest a^nst the principles expressed 
in a letter of instructions addressed by the itight 
Hon. the Earl Grey to your Excellency, bearing date 
Downing Street, December 23, 1846, to the effect that 
" The savage inhabitants of New Zealand have no 
right of property in land which they do not occupy, 
and which has remained unsubdued to the purposes 
of man." 

' Against this doctrine I feel myself called upon 
to protest as the head of the missionary body, by 
whose influence and representations the native chiefs 
were induced to sign the Treaty of Waitangi, not one 
of whom would have consented to act as an agent of 
the British Government if the assurances given to 
them by Captain Hobson had not been directly con- 
trary to the principles now avowed by the itight 
„,..., Google 
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Hon. the Earl Grey. It is my duty also to inform 
your Excellency, that I am resolved, God being my 
helper, to use all legal and constitutional measures 
befitting my station, to inform the natives of New 
Zealand of their rights and privileges as British sub- 
jects, and to assist them in asserting and maintaining 
them, whether by petition to the Imperial Parliament, 
or other loyal or peaceful methods, but that in so 
doing I shall not forget the respect which I owe to 
your Excellency, nor do anything which can be 
considered likely to add to the difficulties of the 
felony. 

' I have further to request that this communication 
may be forwarded to the Eight Hon. the Earl Grey, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with whom I am 
privileged to commuuicate through your Excellency. 
I have, &C. 

' G. A. New Zealand. 

iKelleney Captain Grity, &c., &c., &c.' 

I protest is no doubt sufficiently vehement in 
racter, the language forcible and expressive, 
hapa more characteristic of the high preroga- 
yle of the ancient popes Hildebrand and 
LS Breakspear, than of that of an English 

of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
among other papers, it was laid before Parlia- 
3me members of the House of Commons viewed 

passages in it, more particularly the old 
al expression of ' God being my helper,' as 
■ong, if not insolent, and were disposed to ex- 
ike the old Duke of Gloster in Shakspeare, 

my feet I stamp thy cardinal's hat, in spite of 
■ dignities of Church.' Still it is iustifiable 
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when nsed in defence of an inferior and interesting 
race, threatened by England, mighty England, with 
injustice and oppreaeion. 

At the same time Sir Geoi^e G-rey not only con- 
sidered the introduction of such a measure as alto- 
gether premature, but condemned in distinct and un- 
equivocal terms that portion of it which ignored 
the claims of the natives to the rights of British 
subjects, and despoiled them of their lands. He 
therefore succeeded' in prevailing on Lord Grey to 
suspend for a time the introduction of this charter, 
if not in convincing him of the prudence of abandon- 
ing it altogether. 

All honour is therefore due to Earl Grey for sus- 
pending its introduction, on being made aware of the 
injustice of some of its provisions to the natives, as 
no one could suppose that he would intentionally dis- 
franchise, oppress, and reduce them to a condition of 
serfdom, after they had ceded the sovereignty of their 
country to the Queen upon the express stipulation 
that they were to be entitled to all the rights of 
British subjects. 

The following extracts from Sir George Grey's 
despatches to Earl Grey in reference to this measure 
convey such a lucid and faithful sketch of the condi- 
■ tion and character of the natives at that period as 
to induce me to quote them. 

Extracts from a despatch of Governor Grey to 
Earl Grey, dated 

' Govemmect House, Auckland, Maj 3, 1 847. 

' Before stating the reasons on which these views 
are founded, I think it proper to mention that Her 
Mi^esty's native sultjecte in tliis country will certainly 
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be ezceediagly indicant at finding that they are 
placed in a position of inferiority to the European 
popalation. They will imdonbtedly argue, as they 
now freqnently do, that they not only cheerfully 
ceded the sovereignty of the country to the Queen, 
bat that when attempts have been made, by some 
discontented tribes, to throw off the sovereignty of 
Great Britain, and that at a period when, from 
the smallnesB of the British force in the country, 
they bad apparently some hopes of success, the 
principal chiefs came forward, and freely gave the 
services of themselves and their people, and shed their 
blood in assisting to maintain for Her Majesty that 
. sovereignty which they had yielded to her. 

' Then it must be home in mind that the great 
majority of the native population can all read and 
write their own language fluently, tliat they are a 
people quite equal in natural sense and ability to the 
mass of the European population, that they are 
jealous and suspicious, that they now own many 
vessels, horses, and cattle, that they hare in some 
instances considerable sums of money at their 
disposal, and are altogether possessed of a great 
amount of property in the country, of the value of 
which they are fully aware ; that there is no nation 
in the world more sensitive upon the subject of money 
matters, or the disposal of their property, and no 
people that I am acquainted with less likely to sit 
down quietly under what they may regard as in- 
justice. 

< At present the natives are quite satisfied with the 
form of government now existing, and as the chiefs 
have always ready access to the governor, and their 
representations are carefully heard and considered. 
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they have practically a voice in the govemment, and 
of this they are well aware ; but under the proposed 
constitution they would lose their power, and the 
governor would lose his influence over them ; in fact, 
the position of the two races would become wholly 
altered, and the governor would, I fear, lose that 
power which I do not see he could well dispense 
with in a country circumstanced as this.' 

During this period of tranquillity and prosperity 
ajDong all classes, including the natives, one of those 
incidental outrages characteristic of their condition 
as a fierce and semi-barbarous race, occurred, and, but 
for the sound judgment and intrepidity of Captain 
Laye, 68th Eegiment,' on the occasion, it would have 
involved the country in a formidable insurrection. 

It is said that if you scratch a Bussian you will 
find a Tartar, and without doubt if you scratch a 
New Zealander, you will find a savage. The disturb- 
ance originated in the circumstance of a midshipman 
of H.M.S. ' Calliope ' having accidentally shot a 
native with a pistol. The vtonnd being of a serious 
description, apprehensions were entertained of its 
proving fatal The natives became excited, and it 
vras found impossible to convince them that a deli- 
berate attempt had not been made to murder their 
relation. In accordance with their former customs, 
and their thirst for retaliation when exasperated, 
they demanded that blood should be taken for blood. 
Whilst in this state of excitement, six of them 
attacked the house of Mr. GilfiUan, a settler living 
about six miles from the township of Wanganui. 
Mr. GilfiUan escaped slightly wounded, hut bis wife, 

' Nov M^or-Geuerol Lays, Bepatj Jadgs-Advocftta-General. 
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daughter, and two sons were barbarously murdered 
hy the mfdriated natires; Some of oar iiative allies 
went in pnrsnit of the murderers, and apprehended' 
five of them, who were deUvered to the officer 
in command of the detachment at Wanganni. 
ThiB ofBcer likewise held the appointment of civil 
resident magistrate, but as Captain Laye had only a 
small force under his command, 170 men all told, 
and was satisfied that the prisoners would be rescued 
by their friends if he attempted to forward them 
under a small escort to Wellington, ninety miles dis- 
tant, as well as of the impolicy of dividing his small 
force, he therefore resolved on his own responsibility 
to try them hy military law, and make their imme- 
diate punishment a striking example of the inexo- 
rable justice and supremacy of our laws. An inquest 
was held on the mutilated bodies of the GilfiUans, 
and the coroner and jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against the prisoners. A court-martial was 
assembled immediately, consisting of seven officers ; 
the prisoners, upon the clearest evidence, were fi^und 
guilty. Four were sentenced to he hanged ; but the 
fifth, a boy, was, in consideration of his youthful 
years, sentenced to be transported for life. The 
finding and sentence of the Court were confirmed by 
Captain Laye, and the murderers were accordingly 
hanged the following morning. In the meantime 
their friends and a number of dissatisfied natives, 
relying on the assurance of assistance from Ehanga- 
haita, a notorious rebel chief, had assembled in 
lai^e force in order to rescue the prisoners, and took 
possession of the hills surrounding the settlement. 
They attacked the stockade, and for five hours kept 
up an incessant fire on the place, but eventually were, 
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ia the modt gallant maimer, repulsed and driven off 
with considerahle loss by ih.e detachment of the 
58th Kegiment, aided by a few armed settlers. In 
this manner Captain Laye, by bis sound judgment 
and intrepid behaviour, defeated the natives, and 
impaired the force of the insurrection. When rein- 
forcements arrived, the natives lost heart and hope, 
and in a few weeks, as they were really sensible 
fellows, peace wa^ restored. 

Captain Laye's behaviour in this crisis evinced 
the possession of high qualities, valuable in a soldier, 
namely, a capacity for command as well as intre- 
pidity in action. It showed him to be one of those 
characters which rise with the occasion, gaining 
force in emergency, and never more collected than 
when stimulated and confronted with difficulties and 
dangers. Sir George Grey, in a despatch to Earl 
Grey, respecting this disturbance, appears to have 
appreciated Captain Laje's conduct. ' I should 
add, however,' he writes, 'that the speedy and 
satisfactory termination of these disturbances must be 
in a great measure attributed to the £rm and vigorous 
manner in which Captain Laye acted ;' and in another 
despatch he remarks, ' There is every reason to sup- 
pose that, had Captain Laye not acted in the firm 
and decided manner he did, a much more formidable 
and lengthened rebellion might have ensued in the 
southern portion of the island,' 

And Lord Grey, in reply, writes to Governor Grey 
in reference to this afiair : 

' I have it especially in command to assure you of 
the sense which Her Majesty entertains of the firm- 
ness with which Captain Laye acted upon the occa- 
sion of the attack of the natives on the town of 
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Wanganni, and of the gaUaiit cocdnct of himself 
and detachment nnder his orders.' 

The colony ia all Qie settlements now made rapid 
progress in wealth and population, and the sonthvms 
distingniehed for the enterprise and success of the 
colonists, and now began to take the lead of the 
northern settlements in the growth of wool and 
production of grain, which it has maintained ever 
since. The fine climate and abnndant pastures oi 
the Hawte's Bay district had attracted numerous 
settlers, while the Nelson settlement in the South 
Island, having recovered from the sad disaster at the 
Wairan, was making rapid progress, not only in 
pastoral pursuits bat in agriculture. Enterprising 
colonists even found their way farther south, to the 
remote settlement of Ota^o, hitherto viewed as the 
Ultima Thule of the colony, where only a few whalers 
and sealers had formerly taken up their rfisidenee. 
Mr. Deans, an enterprising and intelligent colonist 
from Ayrshire in Scotland, having been on his arrival in 
the country, dissatisfied with Wellington, he therefore 
proceeded to the South Island, on an exploring tour, 
and settled at Patnrangamutu, then a remote spot, 
some distance from Port Cooper, hut now known as 
the famed Canterbury plains, and about two miles 
fivjm the site on which the town of Christchurch is 
now erected. The produce of his dairy known as the 
Port Cooper Cheese, was at that early period, from 
its superior quality, &.mous, not only in New Zealand 
but in Australia. If the power of the New Zealand 
CompaJiy had been broken in the struggle with the 
Government, the mantle of their enterprise had fallen 
on the colonists, who from that day to this have never 
feltered in their colonising spirit, amidst unparalleled 
disasters and difficulties. 
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In the north, at Auckland, which was still the seat 
of goTemment, a greater degree of security was 
afforded by the introduction fi^im England of a con- 
siderable number of military pensioners, with their 
families, who were located in villages round, on sites 
selected as salient points of defence, so as to afford 
complete protection to ihe settlement. Law and 
order were established on a firm basis, and life and 
property rendered as secure as in any part of Bngland, 
and in a short time the country within a radius of 
ten mUes was enclosed, partitioned, and cultiTated, 
abounding in parks, cc^n-fields, and gardens, as well 
as studded with villas and hamlets. 

The head-qnartera of the 58th Regiment had 
likewise returned to New Zealand ; there were then 
two regiments stataoned in the country, one in the 
north and the other in the south. In order to com- 
plete the military 'arrangements. New Zealand was 
erected into a sepaiiute command, and Major-Greneral 
George Dean Pitt, K.H., was sent from England with 
a head-quarters staff, to take command of all the 
forces in the colony. 

At this time, St. John's College, situated about 
six miles from Auckland, and where Bishop Selwyn 
resided, was a place of interest and attraction. With 
private funds the Bishop had purchased many 
hundred acres of land, and in a rather bleak but 
conspicuous situation had built the college, where ' 
a number of boys of both races, the sons of colonists 
and of Maori chiefs, were domiciled and educated. 
The Bishop's residence, unpretending in appearance, 
with few comforts — among them his library — was 
built of stone, but there were erected, in an irregular 
manner, numerous detached wooden buildings, for 
" ' ,.,. Coi.gk- 
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the accommodation of tlie masters and scholars, as 
well as for the convenience of all attached to the 
establishment. These were built in the Gothic style, 
with traceried windows, and included a small chapel, 
ecclesiastical in structure and sacerdotal in cha- 
racter, but in good taste, inclining in the direc- 
tion of, although not advancing too far in, the High 
Chui-ch style, where all assembled every morning at 
seven o'clock to prayers, including the Bishop and 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

The aspect of this cluster of buildings, from the 
Gothic style of architecture, the traceried windows, 
gables and pinnacles, cloisters and stiles, was Middle 
Age and abbey-like, and from its monastic repose 
highly ecclesiastical and characteristic. Around this 
collection of dwellings was the college demesne or 
&,rm, where cattle, sheep, and poultry were seen 
grazing undisturbed in profuse and luxuriant pastures. 
The aspect of an English rural landscape was about 
the place, indicating primitive comfort and abund- 
ance. Situated on an eminence, it looked down on a 
scene as fair as can well be imagined. On one side 
the Gulf of Shouraki, studded with islands, was dis- 
played in all its captivating loveliness ; and although 
the college was situated in a secluded spot, not a ship 
or vessel of any kind could arrive or depart from the 
Auckland harbour without being observed. On the 
other side the view extended over the whole Isthmus, to 
the shores of the west coast, including the nnmerous 
villages and hamlets, volcanic hills, woods, lakes, and 
streams in the Auckland district, forming a diver- 
sified and magnificent landscape. 

In those primitive times, the Bishop was hospitable 
to all in a simple and cordial style. He was then young, 
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full of life, vigoroua and bopeful, and if his Tiews and 
performances were of a too feudal and traditional 
Middle Age type to iLa-rmoniae with the toils and 
struggles of our every-day life, he was animated with 
the fervour of religion, as well as with a sentiment of 
chivalry, which united with his indefatigable and 
self-imposed labours to make him highly esteemed 
by both races. And he may perhaps look back to 
those early days of action, exertion, and humble 
though dignified toil, as not the least happy period of 
his life, altiiough he is now a spiritual peer of Parlia- 
ment, clothed in purple and Sue linen, and lodged in 
a palace. 

The Roman Catholic prelate, Bishop Pompallier, a 
Frenchman, who had been in early life an officer in a 
dragoon regiment, was courteous and well-bred, after 
the fashion of his countrymen. Cosmopolitan in 
manners, sacerdotal in appearance, faithful to his 
orders and a devoted servant to the Church and his 
Holiness the Pope, he was the first of all our bishops 
who resided in the colony, having been in New 
Zealand before it became British territory. 

In the colony the Catholics are numerous as well 
as influential, and in that distant land, far away from 
the bigotry, prejudice, and religious strife prevailing 
in Europe, men in many instances reviling and hating 
their neighbour for the love of God, I have often, 
while maintaining in firmness and fidelity my own 
persnasion, been impressed with that sympathy and 
affection for the Catholic Chujch which every en- 
lightened and unprejudiced mind must experience 
when reflecting on the many venerable and hallowed 
associations which distinguish the Church of our 
forefathers, more especially considering that in the 
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dark ages it wa« highly beneficial to maokind, and 
even at this day, it is hard to say whether England 
owea more to the Catholic religion or to the Befor- 



The Wesleyans had likewise built a college, a little 
more ambitions in gtyle and perhaps a shade more 
practical in its management than the others. In the 
early times of New Zealand, the Wesleyan mission- 
aries had contiibated much to that civilisation which 
led the way to its settlement as a British dependency. 
Many of them were conspicuous for practical good 
sense, asd some displayed fair abilities, while the 
Bev. Mr. Btiller is distingoisbed for talents and 
accomplishments that would compare not unfaTOur- 
ably with some of our English bishops. 

The Scotch Presbyterians, at the same time, had 
performed their part in the cause of religion and 
education. They erected a capacious kirk in the 
Greek order of architecture, as many of them consider 
a church built in the Gothic style to be an emblem of 
popery. Scotchmen in all colonies are famous for 
"bi^^ng kirks," structures in character either aiming 
at apostolic simplicity or, in harmony with Calvin- 
istie theology, exhibiting a total absence of anything 
that can please the eye 'Or touch the imagination. 
Scotch nationality can bear transplanting, and they 
are in the colonies what they are at home ; politically, 
radical, and ecclesiastically, conservative. Welling- 
ton, Nelson, Wanganui, and Taranaki were no less 
distinguished for their educational seminaries, and 
churches of the varions religious denominations. 

The natives had likewise done their part, and with 
their own funds had bnilt churches, as well as aided 
in erecting and establishing schools for the education 
of their children. fj Cookie 
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In this manner the two racea were brouglit to live 
together in harmony and prosperity — the Englishman 
and New Zealander, the civilised man of the nine- 
teenth century and the Maori lately emerged from a 
state of extreme barbarism, who were never viewed 
or treated, nor would submit to be treated, as a con- 
quered race, and who, during the war in 1845-6, had 
joined with us in suppressing a forznidable insurrec- 
tion, freely giving their services and sacrificing their 
lives in maintaining the yueen's authority, and in 
support of that sovereignty which they had frantly 
bestowed on condition of receiving the rights of 
British subjects. 

Some of the colonists may have been guilty of 
those fault* from which civilised men who settle 
among the uncivilised are rarely entirely exempt, 
and that power which is based on superior intelligence 
tnay occasionally have been employed unworthily, 
sometimes displayed with insolence or ignorance, and 
often with injustice, exhibiting the might of civili- 
sation without its generosity. But in general, at 
least among the intelligent classes, the natives were 
treated lairly, not only with civility but with kind- 
ness ; while, on the other hand, the natives received 
the colonists with cordiality and hospitality. Al- 
thongh less crime existed among them than amongst 
ourselves, they were jealous of our superiority, and 
when provoked and excited were disposed to redress 
their wrongs in their old style of retaliation — revenge 
for injuries, blow for blow, and blood for blood. But 
while fire-arms and the munitions of war were kept out 
of their hands, there were no grounds to apprehend, 
under a Grovemment acting with ordinary discretion 
and exercising common forbearance, that anydigturbr 
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ance coold arise involTrng the country in a war of ex- 
termination between the Kaories and the colonists ; 
and at this period Bach waa the confidence and secority 
prevailing that the amalgamation of the two races 
appeared in a &ir way of being peacefully and sue- 
ceBsfuUy realised. 

I cannot deacribe in a more forcible manner tlie 
condition of inendship and secority then existing 
between the two races than by quoting passages from 
a brief narrative written at the time of a tour whieli 
I made about that period into the interior. These 
extracts will at the Bame time show the primitive 
style in which such journeys were performed in thoae 
early days, and how a knowledge of the condition 
and character of the natives was obtained, as well 
as a familiarity with the geographical features of 
the country, and information respecting its natural 
history. 

' Having engaged five intelligent Maories to ac- 
company us as guides and carry our luggage, consist- 
ing of a small tent, carpet bag, a few cooking 
ntensils, and a limited sapply of provisiona for our 
journey, the natives Bluug their pekaus on their 
shoulders, and set out for the Waikato. On the 
following day I left Auckland, and after a pleasant 
ride of twenty miles reached the inn at Papakura, 
the first stage in our journey, Eibont sunset. 

'The next morning we mounted our horses and 
took the path for Tuakan, a native settlement on the 
banks of the Waikato river. On leaving Papakura, 
we at once passed beyond the limits of European 
settlement and civilisation. From that place to 
Tuimata, the -country is open and easily travelled on 
horseback. On the west, in the direction of Waihuku, 
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the country at one time most have been heavily 
timbered, as the remains of forest trees are etill to be 
seen. Immediately on the east appear the chain of 
hills which intersect this part of the country with 
their sloping sides sweeping down to the plain, 
beautifally wooded and in appearance resembling the 
Derbyshire country. 

• At some distance we observed the smoke of a 
native village curling above the trees, but the habita- 
tion of civilised man was nowhere to be seen. The 
native pah of Tuimata is a wretched-looking place 
with few inhabitants, and the situation in no way 
remarkable, except its convenience for wood and 
water, which is a sine qua noth in a Maori kianga. 
We halted here for a couple of hours, in order to 
give our natives some rest after their morning march. 
The old chief was hospitable and presented us with 
potatoes and water melons, and we dined by the side 
of a brook under the shade of a large tree, which 
afforded convenient shelter from the scorching rays 
of a noonday sun. 

' On resuming our jotimey we immediately entered 
a wood, through which the pathway leads, with the 
exception of one or two openings, for upwards of ten 
miles. This pathway is both narrow and crooked, 
and, although easily travelled on foot, is not well 
adapted for horseback, for, in addition to the trouble 
of keeping horse as well as rider clear of trees 
and underwood, numerous ravines and streams have 
to be crossed, which renders this manner of travelling 
tedious and unpleasant. With some difSculty, and 
occasionally finding our horses floundering in quag- 
mires, we made our way by swamp, stream, and 
woodland, and reached the open country before sun- 
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set, when we palled np for a short time, in order to 
allow the natives, who had fallen behind, to overtake 
ns. They soon after made their appearance, but sat 
down and refused to proceed fiirther, as they alleged 
they were quite fo,tigned with their long march and 
heavy pekaus (knapsacks), and strongly ni^ed the 
necessity of encamping for the night where they were. 
The poor fellows had good groands for complaining, 
but we persuaded them to proceed, and after an hour's 
ride through a fine and open country, intersected with 
namerons streams, we arrived at the native settle- 
ment of Tuakau, a little after sunset. Our natives 
were not iar behind, and as soon as they arrived they 
nustang their pekaus, and made preparation for en- 
campment. While one party was pitching our tent 
and making oar beds of fern, another was kindling a 
fire, on which was placed the tea kettle. In half an 
hour after our arrival we were comfortably seated on 
a log of wood before a blazing wood fire, enjoying a 
good smoke and a pannikin of warm tea. TheMaories 
of the village came to look at the strangers, and we 
had a numerous party of men, women and children 
assembled round our fire, who continued talking and 
smoking long after we went to bed. 

' We got up at daybreak the following morning. 
Wliile the Maories were preparing breakfast, I strolled 
about the settlement and the adjoining demesne. 
The Maori kianga, or villa^, of Tuakau, is one of the 
poorest description, and, with the exception of its 
small enclosures of cultivated ground, is not superior 
to the encampment of a tribe of wandering gipsies so 
frequently to be seen in some of the remote places in 
England and Scotland. Its population is not nume- 
rous, and those we saw seemed of an inferior class. 
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The cotiTitry, however, is very fine, conBieting of 0|>eii 
fern glades with patches of wood, 

' There was a dense fog hanging over the bed of 
the Waikato, which concealed it for some time from 
view, hat as the morning advanced the fog cleared 
off, and I got a sight of the river through an opening 
of the wood on its banks, about a quarter of a mile 
distant. At this spot, and on the Tuakau side of 
the river, the country still retains the level and un- 
dulating English landscape character which is the 
distinguishing feature in its appearance from Auck- 
land to the Waikato, with the exception that the 
greatest part of it is covered with woods and fern, 
and still in a state of nature. But a short distance 
below Tuakau, the aspect of the country is rery much 
changed. The basin of the Waikato expands into a 
valley, the undulations swell into hills, clothed with 
the magnificent foliage of a New Zealand forest, ex- 
tending along the banks of the river, and overhanging 
the precipices, which, with thewindings of the stream, 
from two or three hundred yards broad, form one of 
the finest views of river scenery that it is possible to 
imagine. After breakfast we struck our tent, and 
proceeded to Bakuwaitiri, which is three miles above 
Tuakau. At this place we again reached the chain 
of hills we saw in the early part of our journey, which, 
after ranging regularly across the country, are 
terminated by bold cliffs on the northern shores of 
the Waikato. We crossed the river at this place, 
which is about one hundred yards in breadth, expect- 
ing to find a canoe prepared for our journey, but 
were much disappointed when informed that from 
some mistake it had not been provided, and there 
was none to be obtained. After some vexation and 
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delay, we, however, procured one from aome uatires, 
who, fortunately for ns, arrived joat while we were 
deploring oor fate. Everrtihiiig waa soon placed in 
order, and the paeaengera, conaiHting of five Maories 
and two Eoropeans, having taken their seats, the' 
canoe was launched, and the Maoriea plying their 
paddles, we swept along on the smooth waters of the 
broad Waikate. In fine weather, it is pleasant 
travelling in a canoe, and the natives ahow great 
dexterity in navigating them. The canoes are 
scooped out of solid treea, and aome of them are 
sixty, seventy, and eighty feet in length, but those ot 
this lai^ size are " wakatua," or war canoea, and 
seldom used except on state occasions. These are 
capable of carrying from forty to fifty natives, and 
are invariably smeared over with a kind of red ochre, 
and handsomely ornamented with a prolusion of sea^ 
fowl feathers, hanging gracefully from a small pole 
three or four feet high, fixed in the prow, which is 
decorated with grotesqtte figures of men and animals. 
The canoea are all made thick and strong at the 
bottom, and tapering to a point at the prow and 
stem, in order to give as little reeistance to the 
water as posaible, and when the breeze is farourable, 
sails as well as paddles are used in navigating them. 
' Although the midenrrent of the Waikate below 
the confluence of the Waipa ia easily withstood or 
overcome, and does not run more rapidly thanfrom 
one to three milea an hour, and only at the latter 
rate in the beds and windings of the river, the 
natives, in order to avoid ite influence, ascend 
along ite banks, often so close as to admit of their 
leaping on shore and into their canoes without 
stopping. In this way we ascended the river, rapidly 
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or slowly, as the Maories were in the humonr, bnt an 
average speed of from three to four rnHea an tour 
could easily and withoat effort be maintained for any 
length of time. It may be observed, however, that 
the river at this season was rather low, bat its 
ordinary bed was completely covered, and there 
appeared no indications of its being greatly below its 
average level. In our progress, at the benda and 
turnings of the river we occasionally encountered 
shallows and sandbanks, which retarded us a little, 
as in such places the channel shifts from side to side, 
and the Maories had sometimes, although not often, 
to leap into the water and explore in order to find it 
out; but if the river were surveyed and properly 
marked out, a channel from two to three feet 
deep would be found for at least 130 miles, as large 
canoe8,heaviljloaded,and drawing three feet of water, 
are frequently navigated upwards of that distance in 
all seasons. I think, therefore, that a steamer draw- 
ing from two to two and a half feet, might easily 
navigate the Waitato in all periods of the year. The 
river is comparatively free from sna^ and sunken 
trees, and the few impediments to navigation existing 
of this description are unimportant, and could be 
easily removed ; bnt in no instance did we encounter, 
or even observe, floating timber or any obstacles in 
the character of driftwood. Above the confluence of 
the Waipa it is usually called the Horatu, from the 
name of that district, and here the current is strong 
and rapid, but much deeper and wholly clear of 
shallows and sandbanks. 

' The breadth of the river, averaging from one 
hundred to one hundred and £fty, and extending in 
Bome of the reaches to three hundred yards, surprises 
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a stranger, and this featare in its character is main- 
tained throDghoat a great part of its course, being a 
Lnndred yards broad and very deep immediately 
above its cooflaence with the Waipa, which is from 
eighty to ninety mites distant from the sea by the 
course of the river. The Waikato, with its numerous 
tributary streams, mnst drain a considerable extent 
of coontry, which, however, can hardly account for 
its size ; but the great Taupo lake, situated at a con- 
siderable elevation near the centre of the island, and 
in extent almost an inland sea, being twenty -Sve miles 
long and frvm ten to fifteen broad, is its alleged chief 
source. After leaving the lake, and flowing nearly two 
hundred miles through the finest portion of the island, 
intersecting in its course the extensive and fertile 
plains of the Waipa, and rendering available the inex- 
haustible coal-fields which for miles line ita margin, 
the Waikato falls into the sea on the west coast about 
thirty miles south of the Manakau. The natives, 
however, with their love for the marvellous, deny that 
Lake Taupo is the source of the Waikato, which is 
to be foxmd, they allege, about twenty miles to the 
south of it, near Tongariro, a mountain seven thousand 
feet high, whose lofty summit is almost perpetually 
covered with snow. They describe the stream which 
flows from near the base of this mountain into Taupo 
88 the Waikato, and say that its course, by a differ- 
ence in temperature and colour, can easily be traced 
through the waters of the lake to the opposite side, 
and that the Waikato flows through Taupo in, the 
same manner as the Khone through the lake of 
Geneva, But this story requires confirmation. It 
is, however, not improbable that the melting of the 
snow on a mountain like Tongariro, which, in addition 
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to ita great height, ie an active volcano, always smok- 
ing, and sometimes sending forth flames, may con- 
stantly feed and occasionally swell the lake and raise 
it above its level, thereby causing it to flow with 
greater rapidity into the channel of the Waikato, 
which on leaving the lake is upwards of thirty yards 
broad. The Maori story is, however, not to be de- 
spised, as they observe with accuracy any tmusnal 
occurrence in natnral historj'.' 

' The Waikato is the largest river in New Zealand, 
and by the removal of some obstructions in its course, 
and the formation of a few locks, would be rendered 
navigable from Lake Taupo to the sea. There is, 
however, a bar at the entrance of the river, as in all 
the harbours on the west coast of New Zealand, 
which renders it available only for vessels of light 
draught. 

' In Maori songs and traditions the district of the 
Waikato is celebrated for its fertility, numerous 
villages, and a lai^e population, as well as distin- 
guished for the warlike character of its chiefs. The 
great Te Whero Whero is its acknowledged chief, but 
it is the home of many others of rank and authority. 

'After paddling up the river for two or three 
hours we desired the natives to took out for a con- 
venient spot for a dinner encampment, and they were 
not long in finding one. On such occasions the canoe 
is in the first place made fast to tiie river's bank, 
when the natives go on shore and commence opera- 
tions by collecting foel for a fire, which is soon 
kindled, and then begin to cook the viands. The bill 

■ The Maori etorj regarding the soorce of the Waikato haa been 
confirmed and placed bejond doubt. 

..,. .Coogic 
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of iaxe Qsnally consists of potatoes, kumera^, and vild 
duck, .all of which, except the kumeraa, are obtained 
in great abundaiice, and maj be called the indigenous 
fare of the Waikato. In addition, the Pakehas take 
care to furnish a supply of foreign luxuries, such as 
preserved meats and .other good things, and tins of 
soup and salmon are at hand to vary the course, 
which is, however, seldom required. When the 
dinner waits, the Maories begin in native fashion, 
hut the Pakehas provide themselves vrith knives and 
forks, and each is furnished with two tin pannikins, 
one as a plate and the other as a drinking cup. In 
fine weather, a dinner party on the banks of the 
river is a very pleasant affair, and relieves to a 
certain extent an excursion of this kind from its 
somewhat monotonous character. We were soon 
after in our canoe, and proceeded at our usual rate 
up the river until sunset, when we encamped for the 
night in an opening of the woods. Our night en- 
campments were made in places affording shelter and 
fuel ; and after pitching our tent and concluding the 
labours of the day, we sat talking to the natives for 
a short time round their camp fire. We always went 
early to bed, the Pakehas to their tent, and the 
Maories , lying round the fire, or under a tree, 
vrrapped up in their blankets. 

' Soon after sunrise the following morning we were 
paddling up the river, and in passing a canoe moored 
to its banks, we observed a number of Maories as- 
sembled round a fire, who, like ourselves, appeared to 
have been encamped for the night in their journey 
up the river. We breakfasted on a pleasant spot, 
where a number of Maories had taken up their tem- 
porary residence — a kind of marine abode, I suppose, 
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and they gave ua some frnit which in taste and 
flavour resembled the juniper berry. They likewise 
pointed out to us a tree with flowers of different 
colours, eome purple and others green. We encamped 
thie evening at a place called " Bandalls," where a 
person of that name resided, and who was styled by 
OUT natives a " Fakeha Maori." The Fakeha Maori 
is a specimen of a class which at one time were 
nnmerous in New Zealand, and in the early days of 
the settlement were frequently to be found in the 
Waikato.di8trict, but now are almost extinct. They 
were probably originally traders, but had become so 
accustomed to the native mode of living that they 
had lost all relish for any r^ular occupation, and 
preferred the freedom and independence of savage 
life to industry and civilisation. This class usually 
lived under the protection of some chief in native 
^dhion, having a wahine for a wife, and a troop of 
half-caste children, who were all brought up as 
Maories. 

' At the confluence of the Waipa with the Waikato 
the river is broad and deep, and although the cur- 
rent is somewhat rapid there is not a ripple to be 
seen, and the surface of the uniting streams appears 
as smooth as if oil had been thrown over the ming- 
ling waters. The junction takes place at the ex- 
tremity of an extensive table-land, terminating in a 
point and cliff, about twenty feet above the level of 
the rivers. The cliff is apparently of a permanent 
description, as it bears no marks of being worn away 
by the action of the two streams. This point com- 
mands the rivers, and a couple of fleld-pieces placed 
on this spot could sweep the streams below and sink 
everything that approached it. The natives kept 
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onr canoe close to the opposite shore, on the left bank 
of the river, and then, ascending a httle way above 
the confluence of the two streams, put about, and 
shooting boldly downwards across the deep, broad, 
and rapid current, entered the still waters of the 
Waipa; then, resting on their paddles, and raising 
their hoarse and loud voices, they shouted again and 
again, " Good-bye, Waikato ! " ' 

' The Waipa, for ten miles above its confluence 
with the Waikato, is twenty or thirty yards broad, 
having perpendicular banks covered with fern, open, 
without timber, and is deep and still as a canal. We 
entered the river at sunset and swept along its 
smooth waters at a rapid rate. We arrived at a 
native settlement shortly after dnsk, and making 
our canoe fast to a post, we climbed up its steep 
bank and were hospitably received by the natives, 
who gave ns a fire and a hwge basket of roasted 
potatoes, which were very acceptable to our native 
allies. In the early part of our journey we took to 
brandy to refresh us after being fatigned, but soou 
abandoned it, as we found tea a far more refreshing 
beverage on all occasions than spirits of any kind. 
The next day we ascended the river, which, except 
being partially wooded on its banks, varies little in ap- 
pearance, and is from fifteen to twenty yards broad and 
of a good depth twenty-five miles from the Waikato. 
Its course is, however, very crooked, with innumer- 

■ The Maorifis attached great importance to this spot, and it wai 
the seat of government of the Maori kings. Wheo it was Uitea and 
confiscated after the war, the Gorernment changed its name and calkd 
it liaw Castle. It is still, however, known by both caeea as ' Ngan- 
wahia,' which is its deseriplive appellation, and it is to bo hoped the 
Qoyemmsnt will confirm the good t^ste displajed by the people is 
wiridog to retain its anu«at appropriate and beauttM name. 
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able bends, but without shoals and sandbanks, 
althongh there are more sna^ or sunken trees than 
in the Waika.to. At the siune time, it is perfectly 
available for steam navigation. The native popula- 
tion is considerable, and numerous kiangas, or 
villa^s, appear on its margin, but there is no pah of 
any importance, except Whata Whata, which- is 
regularly fortified after Maori fashion, and must 
have been a formidable place in the fighting days 
of past times. We landed at that place and recog- 
nised the chief aa a;i old acquaintance, whom we 
had formerly seen in some of his visits to Auck- 
land. He received us with Maori hospitality, taking 
much pleasure in showing us over his fort and 
domain, and pointing out his plans of contemplated 
improvement, particularly the erection of a fiour 
mUl, which appeared to him to be a very important 
of&iir. 

' The following morning we were early in our 
canoe, and reached the residence of Mr. Cowal, which 
is about forty miles by the course of the river from 
the Waikato. 

' The Waipa plains consist of an extensive plateau, 
or table-land, part of which is comprised in a delta, 
formed by the two navigable rivers, the Waikato and 
the Waipa. The plains are known by the general 
name of the Waipa, and consist of volcanic and 
alluvial lands, which in extent cannot be estimated 
at less than 1,000,01)1) acres, available either for 
pasture or cultivation, and not more than seventy 
miles from Auckland by compass. Mr. Cowal fur- 
nished us with horses, and in riding across the country 
we kept the usual bridle path over the plains, which 
was rather circuitous, and at one place in our 
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joamey, in order to avoid a lai^e swamp, had to 
ascend some small bills at the base of Maungatautiri, 
from the highest of which we obtained a magnificent 
view of the country, and looked down on the plains 
below as on a map, dotted with native villages, 
interspersed with clumps of forests, and intersected 
with streams and rivers, which, in the brightness of 
the cloudless sunshine, glittered like fountains of 
liquid silver. Our view extended in one direction over 
the whole delta of the Waipa and Waitato, and 
towards the south-west, in the direction of the 
Mokau Kiver, it was altogether unbroken, and 
bounded only by the horizon. We could not re- 
sist the attractions of this enchanting view, and 
passed away some time admiring the scene, but no 
laugua^ can adequately describe its incomparable 
beauty. Before we got to our journey's end it was 
long past suQset : there was a bright moon, however, 
which, along with our guide, showed us the path- 
way, and we arrived at the native settlement of 
Maongatautiri, wayworn and weary, although we had 
enjoyed our ride amazingly. The natives here were 
numerous — tall, powerful, and handsome fellows, 
jaunty and independent in style, but friendly and 
well disposed. We remained a day at this place, 
and experienced some difficulty in engaging a canoe 
to take us down the river, as the natives alleged it 
would take them three days in returning, as the 
current is strong and rapid. After leaving Maunga- 
tautiri, we soon reached the Waikato, where we 
found our canoe prepared and waiting for us, and 
mustered rather a strong party, numbering, besides 
three of our own natives, five new allies. Having 
the current with us, we descended the river easily, 
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and soon axrived at the rapidg. The natives in- 
formed ua that in descending this part of the river, 
as it was considered rather dangerous, the Pakehas 
always left the canoe and walked down the banks ; 
bat we saw no danger, and told the natives if they 
were safe in the canoe we could run no risk, and 
remained. When we approached the rapids, two 
natives took their places at the stem of the canoe 
with a long paddle, in order to steer with firmness, 
and as soon as we began to descend, the natives plied 
their paddles with great vigour and effect, and the 
steersmen keeping the canoe steady in the descent 
we shot down vritb great swiftness, covered with 
foam and spray, but were soon in safety in smooth 
water. In like manner we passed down two similar 
rapids. These rapids, although not of a formidable 
chara^iter, yet require dexterity ia handling a canoe, 
in order to ensure safety in making the descent. 
After clearing the rapids, we glided swiftly down the 
stream, and aniving at a landing place, which our 
. new allies represented to be a convenient spot for 
a dinner encampment, we landed, and while the 
natives were employed in their cooking operations, 
we strolled about the country, which in every 
direction appeared level and fine, as well as of 
great extent. 

* On resuming our journey, the natives made up 
for their delay on shore, and the eight stalwart 
fellows exerted themselves, and bending to their 
paddles swept down the stream in gallant style for a 
couple of hours, at the rate of not less than from 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour. In this part the 
Waikato is much deeper than below its confluence 
with the Waipa, in some places nearly as broad, and 
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is navigable for thirty or forty miles above the 
junction of the two rivers. The natives continued to 
plj their paddlea until we arrived at Kaitotobe, a 
little after sunset, where we found our two natives, 
who had faithfully returned with our canoe and the 
heavy h&ggtLge, which we had left under their csharge 
near the source of the Waipa.' ' 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Captain Grey, who in 
the order of things which had sprung from the dis- 
turbed condition of New Zealand had become dis- 
tinguished, was created a Knight of the Bath. The 
colony at the same time was divided into two pro- 
vinces, the North and the South, with a lieutenant- 
governor for each, and Sir Geoi^ Grey was promoted 
to the rank of Govemor-in-Chief, and invested with 
supreme authority. Unaided by the advantage of 
high birth or family influence, he was at this early 
period of his life thus rewarded for his meritorious 
services, and deservedly stood high in public estima- 
tion. I was present as a spectator at the ceremony • 
of his installation, which took place on the lawn 
in front of Government House, in presence of a 
large party of ladies, a great number of civilians, 
all the military, and many of the Maori chiefs, who 
viewed the ceremony with characteristic gravity and 
dignified demeanour, A great change has taken 

' The country described in Uiis tour h&B now been Eettled and 
occupied by a Earopean popnlation, while tbat portion of it from 
Auckland to the VTaikato is aliejdy corered with villages and home- 
Bteads, and the railway now in progress will soon be completed. More 
than one steamer runs on the Waikato and Waipa, and the district is 
becoming rapidly peopled, while its natural odvantnges are turned to 
the best account by the introduction of all the arts of civilised life. 
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place in the appearance and condition of the 
country since that time. Auckland was then a 
Btra^gling village, the country around it partiaUy 
enclosed and half-cultivated, with here and there a 
native wharie, where numbers of half-clad Maories 
frequently assembled. New Zealand was in tJiose 
days a remote dependency, uncertain and unfrequent 
in its communications with the mother country, a 
land of noble savages, and the youngest, although 
not the least important, of England's colonies. 

Auckland has now grown into a lai^e commer- 
cial town, with a harbour crowded with shipping, 
the markets swarming with buyers and sellers, and 
the streets thronged with people engaged in business 
or pleasure. In the immediate neighbourhood, 
numerous viUas, surrounded with lawns, gardens, and 
vinejaxds, accompanied by all the arts of refined life, 
meet the view in every direction. For many miles 
the country is studded with hamlets and villages, and 
diversified with orchards, cornfields, cereal crops, and 
pastures, in the highest state of cultivation. 

The railway from Auckland to Onehunga has now 
been completed and opened. There is now direct 
steam communication with England twice a month. 

There were some circiirastajiceB connected with 
this ceremony which rendered it more than Tonally 
attractive. Sir George Grey at that time was not 
only the youngest knight, but the most youthful 
man of the Order, and had won his spurs by his own 
labour and merit, and any man might be proud of 
the distinction he had achieved. He was then am- 
bitious, and self-reliant, his career successful and 
brilliant, and he appeared highly gratified with this 
mark of royal approbation, as well he might be, for 
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it had fallen to the lot of few men at his yeara to be 
created Knight of the Bath. When the pomp and 
pageantry were over, and after he had received the 
congratulations of his friends, and the applause of 
the spectators, I ohserved his wife, then young and 
beautiful, select a quiet opportunity to take the band 
of her new-made knight, and wish him joy of his 
honours, which appeared not the least touching paxt 
of the ceremony. 

In State affairs, when matters go wrong and a 
coontry sinks into anarchy and confusion through 
misgOTemment, Englishmen in every age have been 
zealous to appreciate merit and confer distinctioas 
and honours on those engaged in la carrih-e ouverie ' 
avx talents, ajid who have been successful in reducing 
chaos to order, establishing peace, and restoring con- 
fidence and prosperity. And unless some gross out- 
rage or violation of the law has been committed in 
qnelling an insurrection like that in New Zealand, 
they do not enquire too minutely by what means the 
evils have been extingnished, or how anch a condition 
of harmony has been achieved. It is enough for 
them to know that a state of confusion and suffering 
had existed, that it disappeared, and they are only 
too glad to learn that security and tranquillity once 
more prevail. The great mass of the people are 
usually satisfied with a state of prosperity, and they 
are not disposed to criticise too severely the measures, 
or find fault with the remedies, which have led to 
results so satisfactory. If such a standard of policy 
approach closely to the veige of that vulgar test. of 
merit, success, and the boundary which separates 
expediency from principle may appear too narrow, it 
must be allowed that sometimes practically in politi- 
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cal matters ' thin partitions do their bounds divide ; ' 
it is, however, too often the view which gaidea states- 
men in the administration of public affairs. If these 
opinions prevai] to some extent in reference to such 
matters in England, they are applied in far greater 
force when the condition of a distant colony like 
New Zealand ia brought under consideration, and 
English statesmen can then only judge of the policy 
or impolicy of measures by the immediate and not 
the ultimate result. Although Sir George Grey's 
career had sometimes exposed him to criticism, cen- 
sure, and even to strong condemnation, still his ad- 
ministration of the affiiirs of the colony vras direct 
• and forcible, if not always judicious and magnani- 
mous, and the result, compared with the past, waa a 
great and successful achievement. 

Among the early colonists there were many accom- 
plished gentlemen distinguished for intelligence and 
enterprise, who, from having been exposed from time 
to time to all the perils and vicissitudes of New Zea- 
land colonisation, had acquired great experience and 
knowledge in its State affairs, and the characters of 
some of the present colonial representative men were 
formed and developed in those stirring and eventful 
times. In noticing these men. Colonel WiUiam 
Wakefield and Captain Arthxir Wakefield, who repre- 
sented the New Zealand Company, althov^h long 
since passed away, cannot be forgotten, as they were 
remarkable for their practical talenta and good sense. 
At that time. Sir Charlea Clifford, the first Speaker 
of the General Assembly, aa well as Mr. Stafford. 
Mr. Titzherbert, Dr. Featheraton, Mr. Weld, and 
Mr. Pox, had distinguished themselves in colonial 
politics, and Sir David Mmiro at that early period 
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was remarkable for bis refined and intellectnal ac- 
complbbnieots, besides the gifted Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, as well as Mr. Spain, Chief Commissioner of 
land claims, and a host of others, all famous in the 
annals of the colony. 

If there were not in the north such a nnmber of 
brilliant and accomplished representatire men, there 
trere many distinguished for force of character, and 
conspicuoos in developing the resources of the 
country, including the late Dr. Johnson, Mr. Thomas 
Henderson, Mr. James Dilworth, Mr. David Nathan, 
Mr. Stone, and Captain Daldy. But in the early 
days of New Zealand, none excelled the late Dr. 
Martin, of Auckland, as a colonial representative 
man, as he was highly gifted, and possessed those 
literary attainments for which so many of the Celtic 
race of Scotland have been distinguished. This list, 
however, would be incomplete without the names of 
Mr. William Brown, Mr. D. M'Lean, Mr. Carleton, 
Dr. Pollen, and Mr. Whitaker. 



The second and concluding volume will be shortly 
published, containing sketches of the settlements of 
Otago and Canterbury ; the introduction of constitu- 
tional government ; the great native war— terminar- 
tion of hostilities ; prosperous condition of the colony 
— its future welfare, and probable early development 
into a great nation. 
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'Ht. Kennedj has epent thirty jeani of Mb 1if« in New ZealaniJ, aod 
giTPB to the public io this little volume the leBults of vide iDowiedga 
and experience. He haa himself taken part in maoj of the eVeuta 
which have occurred since New Zealand was proclaimed a British colony 
in 1810, and his narrative of British rule in that magnificent land is 
enlivened by pemonsJ incidents. The book, therefore, is something 
better than a mere compilation. It contains a number of interesting 
facta which might have been collected 1^ any painstaking analyst, but 
it expresses also the judgment formed at the time by a competent 
observer, who knew the men of whom he writes, and remembers tlie 
circumstances he records. Mr. Keonedy's Barrative is full of iDlerset 
boTa the first page to the last, and we could willingly follow bim as be 
records the spirited conduct of some of his countiymen.' — Pux Mall 
Gazbtth. 

' Tbis may be regarded as the first contribution to the history of New 
Zealand, for— having been included in the Treaty of Vienna, in 1814, 
and afterwards made the subject of a formal negotiation with its native 
possessors in 18*0, having passed ihrough two periods of serious war- 
mre, having rejected one constitution proffered by Great Britain and 
accepted another, and having, at the cost of all thase privileges, accu- 
mulated a public debt of ten millions sterling — New Zealand, though 
only declared a Britiah colony on the 7th of February, 1840, may fairly 
claim lo poasess a history. We may. perhaps, have made a mistake in 
r^arding this work as historical, as its author makes no such preten- 
sions ; but if it were not so intended, we rather think Mr. Kennedy 
will find himself mach in the position of M. Jourdain, and that he 
has written history without being aware of it. In any case, it will be 
intoresting to the large and increasing class of people who have con- 
nexions in New Zealand, and they will find within its pages much valu- 
able matter that we have been unable to notice. The book is illustrated 
by an excellent map, and we venture to anticipate that those who read 
this volume will look with pleasure for the appearance of its successor.' 
— Glasgow Hbkald, 

'The author of Ibis book held, several years ago, a responsible posi- 
tion as a Banking Manager in New Zealand, and clearly enough shows 
that he posaesswl himself of a thorough acquaintance with that in- 
creasingly prosperous colony. The facts he records, concerning every 
matter of interest, are set out with a perspicuity that imm^iately 
convinces a reader of the perfect reliance that may be placed in them ; 
but we have the satisfaction of being able to state, that we have our- 
selves heard all that Mr. Kennedy states fully confirmed by friends 
who, after sixteen years' resideoce in New Zealand, and who knew that 
geutleman well whilst he remained there, have returned to give the 
most glowing aI^counts of the salubrity of the climate, the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, and of the prospects that are before every 
settler who takes out a fair amount of capital, invests it prudently, and 
is not afraid of hard work for a very few years, at the end of which 
a fortune will nndoubtodly be secored. The beat melbod of referring to 
such a book as this is, however, to allow it to speak for itself, wMch 
we shall do by means of several extracts.'— Bbll's Wbbklt HEseBMasB. 

' This unpretending little volume is thus described in the prefiiee : — 
"It is wriUen," says the author, "in a faithful spirit, and with ths 
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viow of making nn intrrcsting and higbly-importanC conntry better 
knoim tbnn it is at prvsent to the people of the British Isles." Mr. 
KsDUcil; biis retliH'mod tbia promiBe; he hae succeeded in campieBB- 
iDg iiitn 17Upnf:en otiuut New Zealand the heterogeneous mass of infor- 
matioD eoncerning the past and the pieeeDt, places and men, knowing 
which, one is unually said to be " a«i)iuiint«d " with a country. 
Whethet Nirw /cnlanJ. with its fins natural harbours, eitensire sea- 
board, and advantapcs of clitnate and soil, with the growing markets 
of AuBtmlaHia, and tho fertile iijlands of the Pacific vithin reach, is 
destined to become a srcond England, fetching and earrjing, like a 
great water-span ii-1, for the whole world, few men are better qualified 
to judge than Mr. Kennody, and we look forward with great intereat 
to hiB promised forecast.'-WusiNEB. 

■ To all who take an inlersst in oar colonies, and particularly to all 
who contftnplato emigmtiag to New Zealand, or haye relatives or 
friends there, this is a verv valuable volume. The work, written by a 
disinterested and accomplished author, is altogether of a higher 
class than that of ordinary guidc-booka. It is more the work of a 
careful hiftorian, embracing exact information of how New Zealand waa 
discovered; how it became a British Colony in 1810; its physical for- 
mation, its productions of all kind», militarr resources, form of Gorern- 
inent. &c. We recommend the work to all who take an interest in 
the subject.' — Avn Advebtisbb. 

■Every really readable and tmstworthy means for disseminating on 
this side a moco accurate and comprohensiye knowledge of New Zea- 
land— its people, it£ products, its auriferous deposits, its present con- 
dition and future capabilities for development — is as welcome as it is 
undoubtedly uaeFul. The historical portions of this work are especially 
interesting, although highly condensed, the nnTrative is never 017, but 
often highly pictnresqne. Altogether, we are disposed to accoiii to 
this succinct, pleaEimt little volume a cordial recognition, as a work 
likely to effect much pood hy spreading about just the kind of infor- 
mation about New Zealand which is likely to benefit the cause of im- 
migration, whereon, after all, the Colony depends for its future great- 
ness. We are glad to observe that a second and concluding volume 
is to be published, containing sketches of Otago and Canterbuiy, and 
an account of the great native war, with other interesting particulars 
relative to these taost promifliog settlements.' — AcsTBAtUK and New 
ZsALAMt Gaebtte and The EtrnoPEAN TiuKa. 

' Onr knowledge of this highly interesting ooatitry, which unfbrtu- 
nately can only be reached by travelling half round the world, is very 
limited, and Mr. Kennedy Uierefore, in endeavouring to make na 
better acquainted with it, attempts a very good service, and as hie 
book contains internal evidence that hs is intimatdy acquainted with 
the country, what he says may be accepted as the opinion of one 
who is qualilied to express an opinion. Tbia publication is the first 
volume of what will, when finished, be a complete history of New 
Zealand.' — LrvBBPOoi. Dailt Albiok. 

■ " New Zealand," by A. Kennedy (Longmans), shows traces of 

Eainstaking on every page. The author gives a fiill and impartial 
istorv of the colony, and deseribps minutely its present condition, and 
what he beliereB to be its prospects. No one should emigrate to New 
7*aland without reading a book based on such eitenaive knowledge of 
the Bubjecfi' — The Globe. z - , 
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DMUfna Mid NlDDDi'a Jfamwl di fdffiiiMiir tjet /i^bu, tDdinglndincMs IM 
Oilginai Woodcut*. Uedlnm Bto. !l>. 
AQEnXKALSTSTElIof BOTAHT DESCBIFTIVS and AHALYTIOAL. 
I. Outlined ol Ormnograplij, AnMomj, and PhTBlalog; ; n. Description! and 
nimtratloniot tEe Ordai. Br B.Lb ]lAOUT,anil J, Dbctiibiie, Memten of 



atta tbt Method foUomd In t&e tTniTerritlu and SehoelB of Qiwt BHtaln, Ita 
Oolonis, Amerloa, and India, with Addittona, an Appendix on the Natunl 
Uethod, and a Synopsis ol flie Otdera, by J. I>. HooeXr, P.R.S. Sic. IMreetoF 
ot the Ri^al Botanical Oaidena, E<w. With ti,MiO Woodcnta. Imperial Bro. 
price nt. Ml 



■SEW WOBZa TDSUBHXD BT LOHQlUlie ABD 00. It 

The TBEASUHT of BOTAXT, or Popular IHetionsrf of the Vegitable 
Kingdom ; loclodlng a aiossuy of BoMnlcal TeiDm. BdlUd b; J. Lemur, 
F.B.B. and T. U00R^E.L.B. naOiteA by eminent Contrlbuton. With 174 
WoodniUMUiaOBteelFtirtH. Two Farts, fcp. 12i. cloth, or SOi. emit. 

Tha BIEKSHTB of BOTAITT for FAXILISS uid SCHOOLS. 
Tanth SdlUoa, nrlsed by Thoiub Kooas, FX.S. Fcp. -wltb IM Wood- 

IHe BOBE AKAIETTS'S OTIISE. Bj Thouis KtTKBa. Fourteentli 

Bdltiaa. rtp.U. 
lOimOirs ER0TCL072SIA of FIiAIITB ; comprising the Specifio 

Ohancter, Ducilptlon, Cnltoie, History, iM. oC all tht f laata tound In 

Qnct BritBlo, Wltb apwirdB of 12,000 Woodcuts, Bm. 12i. 
KAITlIDEIt'B SCIXSTIFIC knd LITZRAXY TBUSHBT. Ifev 

Bditlon, thsnmghly rerloed and Id gi»t part nwrlttcn, with abort 1,000 

new Aitlcla, by J. T. Johbeos, Corr. M.Z,B. Fop. 8i. cloth, or 10*. calf. 
A DIOTIOTTABT of SCIXKGE, LUXBATUSE, ftnd AST. Fotu^h 

BdltioD, re-aUted by W. 1. BsiKDE (Che original Author), and GtOBOS W. 

Coi, H.A., aadBted by eontribnton of eminent Sdentdtla and Uteiuy 
" ' "'■" ■ — ■" —--■■--— " — — 'ce 6Sj^ oloUi. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
AUied Smences. 

A DIOnOHABT of CXEKISTBT and the Allied Bnmcbee of other ' 

SdenMS. By Hzkbt 'Watts, g.B.H. asabted t? eminent Co n talb B tuii. 

Copi^etelneTOl9,medlDmgTo.price£S. lit. ed. 
ZLEHEITTS of CHXKISTBT, Theoretical and PracticaL By W. Allen 

HiLutB, U.I>. late Prof. Dt CbemlBtTy, Kino's Call. London. Kew 

Edition. 3 TDle. 8vo. £11. Pabt 1. Chdiical Fhtsics. Ita FABt H. 

iHOBQAino Ohskistbi, 111. Fabt m. Oboasio Cseustbt, Sb. 
A 0(ni»e of Fraatioftl CIiainlitTj, for the use of Medical Students. 

By W. Odleo, F.B.a, Hew Edmsn, with 70 Woodonte. Crdwn 8to. If, td. 
A KASTTAL of OHEKICAL PETilOLOeT, indndiiiKitB Poiots of 

Contact witb Fathcdogy. By J. L. W. THuincBDM, U.D. With Woadcats. 

Std. price li. td. 
gELE(7E KXTEOSB in CHEMICAL AHALTSI8, OdtAy ISOZ- 

O-UnO. By ynuiAH Obookh, F.B.a. Vlth 31 Woodcuts. Crown Sro. 

inlciaUs. «i£ 

UXEKIOAL KOTES lOr the LECTUKE BOOH. By Tbo>u8 Wood, 

F.O.EL 3 Tola, crown Syo. I. on BeSit, be. price Si. H. on tlia Uetali, Ei. 
The HATOBOOE for UDWITEB. B;Hbhbt Flc Siiith,*B.A. 

ILB. Oiim. U.B.G.S. late AnMant-Oitseon at the Hoapltsl for Wcmen, 

Bobo-sqnate. With 41 WoodeiilB, Crown Sto.Bj. 
Tht DUQVOBIS, FATHOLOOT, &nd TBEAmSHT of DISEASES 

of WOUZN : Imladlng Uis DlagnoilB of Presnanoy. By QascT Htnrrr, 

., ^ ,m.._. n^.^__ .. in _<.t J addMonal tllnitntlans. 



,c;o.,gic 



I« NSW W0BK8 rtmnnD BT LOXQIUHB Am 00. 

Oa ion DIWBSIU of O* VZBVOQI BTSm In CHUO- 

HOOD : Mw Iha LnniMui laiCaKa deliTand bafan the Boy*! GollsEe at 
PhjiioiMit Id Huoh ISTI. Bj Chirlu Wist, MJ>. Ciown Sro. prloa E*. 

IBOTtntBB an tli* DISEASES of UTFUTCT aad CHILDHOOD. B7 
CUBl'S Wbr. U.S. bo. Nav Edition, rerlMd ud enlugad. flm. I61, 

Th* KIEVOX and AST of iDKQEBT ; b«iag a Treatise on Surgical 
laJnrlM, DImm. Hid OfMntloiii. Br tons Ksic XBicasro, Ssnior 
So^HD to UiilT«nlC7 Colliga Hoipltal, ind Holme Prafisar ol CUuleal 
SoifBiT In Calnnlcy OoUcgc, LonAoo. A. uw Bdltim, being the Blith, 
n*liBl and mtuiedi Willi 711 Voodoati. ! tdI*. Btd. pilot Sif. 

A 8T8TZK of 80KOBBT, Th*aretic»I and Practteta. Id Treatisea 
bt Ttrlotu Anthon. Bdited bf T. Haum, H.A. Ao. BmcMn sod Lactarer 
on Buitaj at St. Otmpfi Hoaidtal, uid Boigeon-ln-CIhlet to tba Hetra- 
pollUB Potic*. Beoond Edition, Uummglily nriiid, with nnmeronc Ulii*- 

Tk* aUBOICAL TKEATKSKI t>t OHILSEBirB DISBAIIB. 3j 

T. Houm, H.A. bo. ]Bie BaigMo to tlie Hiapltnl lor Blck Ohlldnn. 

BH»n] Edition, via et^Ueauid 111 WoodcnM. SmllJ. 
LECTOBSI on Una FEDtCIFLES utd PEACTICI of FHTSIC. Bv 

Sir TBOiua Wusos, But. UJ). mtli Edition, thoionitilr lerlseJu 

3 Toll. Sn. prica s<t. 
LBCTVBU on SDBOICAL FATHOIOOT. By Sir 3ut3U Paovt. 

But. T.B.B. Thiid BdSUon, nrlaed and te-«dlted br the Antlior sod 

PmteMOI T. TOBBiB, 1I.B. 8to. with IM Woodonta, Hi. 
COOFEE'a DICnOVABT of PBACTICAL BUBOSBT aod Edc^cIo- 

BlA of Borgloil Bolence. Kew EdltlOD, brong)it down to the pivaeat timo. 
i. A. Luis. Soigwo to St. HuT'i Hoplt^ Hiined br nrtoni Kmiuant 
eatttoat, 3 Toll. Sw. i^ce lit, each. 

On CEBOHIO BBOHOHITIS, ofpooially u oonnsotad with 60TIT, 

B^PETSHliA, and DISBAHBS at the HEASiT. Br B. Hwjinr.iu 
QsiBiBOIT, H.D. 73.C.r. be 8to. I(. td. 
Tke CLnun of the BOUTH Of FBANCE M BTIITED to IHTALIDS ; 

with ttotiCM Of Medltemnean and other Winter BUtloni. B; 0. T. 
. WIUUHS, U.A. M.D. Oion. Ftayslclaa to the Hoqdtal for Oonnunption 

at Bnmpton. Booond BdlCioo, Orown Svo. fli. 
PiniiaitAXT CONBUKPTIOH; its Nataie, Varintiei, and TreaU 

ment : irith lUi AnaljidB of One ThaoHutd Osan to BiempU^ Its Dnndon. 

Bra J. B. WniiiMB, a.D. ¥.&& and C.T. WjLLiina.H.A, MJ). Oion. 

Foet &TD. price lOj. Od. 
The BEIII-HILE TEEATKEFT of DIABETEB ud BBIOFTS 



aUAnrS ELEXEFTB of AHAIOIIT. SeTsnth Edition [1807], 
edited b; V. SBARPBr, U.D. F.R.S. Allen Thompson, ll.D. F.B.a. and 
J. Cleund, U.D. With upwards of SOO EngnTingg on Wood, a mla. Sio. 

ANATOKT, DEBCBIPTITE and BITBOICAL. Bj Hbnby Out, 

F.B.S. With about iOt Woodcnta from Sluectlsns. Siitb Edition, t^ 
T. HouiES, U.A Cantab, with a new latmductlon by the Editor. Boyai 



,c;o„gic 



HBW WOBES tvnuaai bT LOMSUAKS um 00 IT- 

A TBX&TIflB on th* COSTIiniED TEVSBB of QBEAT BBITAIV; 

By GRABua UnBCHiBOir. U J>. LL.D. F.K.S. F.H.O.P. &<:■ Beoond BdltloD,' 

thoroiiBli]; rerlud will BDluged, witb niuoeroDi Illuatrationa. Bto. price Hi. 

OUinCAL LE0TUBB8 on DISEASES of the IIYEB, JAmlllCX, 

. and ABI>OMIHAL SBOFBY. S; Charleb UnHCmsos, M.D. F«t Sto. 

with 26 Woodcuts, lOi, ed. 



"With nimua-OQB HlDBtratkuiii. 

Vol. I. tier Billtloii by Dr. Lionel B. Beiu, T.R.S. In ooomi of pnbU- 
o&Uao, with man; DlaetnUniiB. Pabib I. and II. pries Ti. M. sBch. 

COFLAITD'S SICTIOITASY of FBAOTICAL KEOIClnS, abridged 
fnna the IsFgor vork and thjon^lioat bntaght down to tha'pcoBnt Sute 
ot UedloBt Soleooe. g<a.S6>. 

On tbo lUSm-ACTTIEE of BEET-ROOT STTQAB in ERGLAKB 
asa rRBLAtm. B; Wjuuu Crooees, F.II.S. Givtm 8vD. wUOi 11 
WoodmtB, 8*. M. 

DB. PESEmA'S ELEKENTB of KATSEIA. JIEDICA and THEBA> 
PBUTIOS, Btiridged and adapted for the Deo ot Uedioal and Fharmafentloal 
PiBoddonen and Btadentsj aod oompriilng all the UedlclnH ot ths 
Biitiah PbormHoopiBla, nitli aach othcn si are bequeoUr oidsnd in Fre- 
Boriptlonfl or reqtiltcd 1^ the Fhyaidort. S^ted by Frofraaor BEHTi'Bf, 
PJj.8. &o. and by Dr. RSDWOOD, F.C.8. lie. With liS Waodcat XUnitn- 
tUnu. Bid. pHn 3U; 

:nie SSBEKTUIS of KATEEU. KEDICA and THEBAFEVTIOS. 
By Alfbeq Btsnra Oakbod, U.S. F.B.S. he. PhjBlciaD to Elng'B Collage 
Hoipital. Third Bdltlon. Serenth Impiciialaii, brought up to IS70. Omra 
Sto. pifoe 111. «i. 



The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 



f the Pnwnt Catbedral 



GBOTEBQirE ABIICALS, invented, descrilied, and portrayed hj E. W. 

OOOEB, B.A. P.B^S. T.Q.B. F.Z.S. bo. In Twenty-tour Plato, with HInoldatiiiv 

Oommentg, Boyal Ito. 2U. 
m PAIBTLAin); Pietures from the Elf-World. Bj BicHiao 

DoiUL with a Poem by W. ALUNaHin. With Bliteea Plato, oonUlning 

TUrtf-Btz Dolgna printad to OakinrB. Polio, tit. M. 
HALP-BOVS lECTITBES on tho mSTOEY ond PEACnCE of th« 

Fini and Onuunental Arts. By Willlui B. Bocra. Kaw BdlUon, nrleod 

b;tti« Antliori with GO Woodonti. Crown 8 to. Bi. M, 



le AMhoc, and other UlustmllaiiB, Btd. Iti. 



X'-oogk 



Ik« OHOKAU BOOK tor EKOLAVS : the HTinaa tnuiBlated by 

IQa O. Wimewobtb; tha Tanta unngsd bf Fnit. W. B. Bsmbefi uid 

Ono aoLDecmmn. Fep.ita. i^. sd. 
Tht nCT TBBTAIEEBT, iUnstral^d wiUi Wood EngmriiiSB after tha 

StUj Uutm, diiefiy ol the ItAlUn BchooL Crovn its. S3j. cMh, gilt top ; 

orU tf.aletBntlylxiiuidlamoncDa. 
ITKA OEBlUUnOA ; tb» ChiiBtion Yeat. Tmulated b; C&tkbbihb 

WmwOMH; wltb lit niunndoni on Wood dnim br J. LiiaBTOH, 

P.&A. tto.ill. 
LTEA OEBKASICA; the Cbriitian Life. TntnsUted bj C&thkbihb 

msiwoBTB ; iriUi nlxint IDO Woodcnt lUiutntJoiii br J- LmaHTON, F^BjL., 

mdoUHAnUi. ItaSU. 

Tha UTS of KAV BTVBOLISES by tha KOHTHB of Uie TXAB, 

TBM wlmlnil by R. TUHrr ; niutntloiu on Vood Irom Original Deaigni b; 

J. UWHTOB, TAA. Mg.Ui. 
CATB' uid TtXUSt KOltAL SmiEKB ; irith Aphorisms, Adages, 

ud Ptowrt* ol M NnUoM. 121 nnututlona on Wood by 3. LxiaavoH, 

F.BJL *at«ol«tedbyE.PlQOT. Imperial Sto. iU. «.*. 

BACBSS aad LBOEVOABT AST. By Ubb. Jucbson. 

LtgMidi of tlie BftiaU And KutTn. N«« Biition, vith 19 

ECchlngl and 1S7 Woodonta. S voli. aina™ ocown Bto. 111. M. 
Lagmdi of tha Konutie Ordeii. New Edltioo, villi 1 1 Btehiugs ' 



by I^ H, 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

HIBTOBT of tlM GOXEIO RETITAL ; an Attempt to shew hov br 
the tute lor MedlKval Atehlleotnra wa« reWnod In Snglaod dnrtng Uib 
llrt(iroimtatlahandtaaibeeiire^eTek)pedinlllu preaeDt. By O. L.Ubt- 
LAIB, Amhltect. Witli «S IlInrtratiOM {SS loll Bl» of page). Imperial ho. 
ptioe Si: M. 

BWILT'S EBCTOIOPIDIA of AiCHITECniSE, witi sbove 1,800 

Bngrartngt on Wood. Hflh Edition, tevHed and enlanail by WtiTI 
PiPWOKin. 8*0. Sit, M. 

AKASnAI of AECHITEOnraEr being a Conciao Hiatory and 
EipHmatlMi et tbe principal Htyles of Bnrepean Arehlteetnit Anctent, 
K^im and Ben&wnce: with a aiManry of T«hnK«l Terau. By 
SSS* MrroHKi. Crown Bro. with IM Wood cata, lO i. M. 

HniTS on HOUSEHOLD TABTB in nTEWinJEE, TIPH0I8TEET, 



■ .Gopj^lc 



NEW WOBSS FCBumm bt L0Nai£AlI8 im Ca U 

FKUrOIPUia of KICHAinSH, deaignedfbr the Use of StndentB in 

the TJslveislUn, Bud foe Bngiiwaring Stndenla genenllT. Bj R. 

ViLUH, U.A. F.&B. flic. jAckunUa Fratttma In thd ITnlTBrill? oC Oua- 

lBld«e. Second BdlUou, enlarged ; with 37i WoodcatB. Btd. IBt. 
SBOHXTBIC TTIBiriHOt comprising a DescriptJon of Plant's New 

OgomMiia Choak, with dlractloni for Its use, tnd ■ leries of FMtsrui out bj 

ft, with exploniLtlona of the mode of prodacln^ tLem, uid an kooonnt of a New 

PioOMg of Dmp OnttliiB and of Grailng on Copper. By U. S. aiTOBT. With 

namennuVoadcnta. »;D.aii. 
LAIHZI Ukd TUUIIINO, Bimpls, Maoluuifgkl, Knd OBHAKXHTAL. 

Sj W. HzNBi HoKTHOOTF. With about MH lUnatiMloai on Steel and 

Wood. Bra. 18i. 
FXRBFXCTIV2 ; or, ths Art of Drawing vhat One 8ee«. Explained 

and adaptal to the lue of thoB Sketching bom Kstnre. Bf Lleat. W. H. 

OoLUHB.BJB. 7.BJLB. 'mtb ai Woodcnta. Crown Btd. jirtoB fii. 
TTXE'I SICnOITABT »t ABTB, UAXVTkCTVB.^, ud KDTEB. 

Blxth Edition, chiefly nwrittao and greillj ealused bf BOBIBT AUKT, F.B.B. 

HHMed bf muneKKiB Omtilboton emtnaoC in B<4enoe and ths Arte, and 

famlUaf with UunlactDm. With abore i.OOO Woodcnte. 1 loli. madtnm 

Sto. price £i Hi. td. 
HAITDBOOK of FKAOTIOAI TZIZSBATET. Bj It. S. Cullsi, 

Hamb. lut. O.E. Xnglneer-ln-Chlef of Telegnpha to the PoiC Offlcs. Fifth 

BOttion, with 118 Wcodcota and 9 Fl&tca. 8io, prios 111. 
EHCTCLOPXDU of CIVIL EHGINEEBIVG, Historical, Theoretical, 

and FractliaL BjB. Obzbt, C.B. with above S.OOO Woodcnti. Sto. ISi. 
Tit* STE&IH8 Ut TSVBSXS Computed bj meana of Biagtams ; with 

90 Bzamiike diHwn to BctUa. Bj F. A. Kasdh, ICA. C.B. Leotiuer at tha 

HartlBJ Inetdtntlon, fiontiiampton. With S£ Diagrune. Squara crown Bto. 

TKKATISX ( 



HM AP?LICAnOir or oast and WBOUQET mOH to BnildiiiK.- 

Porpom. BTBlrW.FAiBBAiRN.Bart. F.B.a. FoiirtbEdltioii,eulHrgBd; with 

e Flataa and IIS Woodmta. Sro. price IBf. 
h TXEATIBE on ths STEAX EHOnTE, in its rarioDB A^mlicatdonB 

to Hlnta, Ullla, Steam Navlgatbm, BaUwafB.andAcrlciiltDre. By J. BonsHB,. 

C.E. mghth Edition; with Portrait, SI F{atee,andMSWaodonta. 4to.U>. 
CATICEIBM of tht BTEAK EVOIHS, in ita various Ap^i<:ations to 

IliiHt, HUb, Bti&m NaTlgaUon, Ballwaya, and A«rlciilbin. Bj the nms 

Anther. With Sll Woodcnti. Fcp. (tt. 
HAITDBOOE of the BTEAK KHailTB. Bt the same Author, forming 

aKntotbeOMMblsmof theStcamEnglne, wither Woodcnta. Fop.h. 
BOITBlrr BBEOBMT DtrBOTSKESTS in the STEAK ElTGnTE in ita 
tsm Navigation. Ballwaja, and Agri- 



, aj^icaUom to 1 

eultnte. Being a Bapplen: 



Engine.' Bf lOKs aovtars, C.E. Hew Edition, Including muiy New 
EiamplHi wltlilUWDadculi. Fcp. Sid. C<. 



T LOSOHAIIS AKD 00. 

PKUT9UL TKX&TI8S en VnALLintcrT, sdapUd 60m ttia lut 

0«nua MUoo << Ptutwu Xibl'i JMoJIorvii In W. Osookk, F.E.B. &c. 

ud B. BMan, phj>. M.K. With C3S Woodcut*. I yak. 6m. pfkK tA ISi. 
XITCHILL'B KAOTAL of Y&MSTClSkX ASBATIKO. Fourtli Edi- 

tioB, IW Uw molt pwt nwrltten. wltfa all tlu Rccnt DlasotBtln inccupinatBd, 

brW.0B00O>,F^tjB. Wltb IM WDOdonli. 8To.Sl(.8d. 

UCDOH'B BHOTOLOPXDIA of AGBICTTLTOKI : compruing tLe 
La]4ng4iUiImpnFniiimt, *nd lluignnait of Duided FTDpert;, and tba OiUU- 
TMiodudBaHoii7fl(UuPialiicUiHiaoI Afcknltnie. With l^DO Woodooto. 

London'i BneyalopMdia of Gaideiiing ; compriMnfr the Theoij and 

Pnetka gt HocUcoItDn, norfcnlton, Aiborlcnlinn, asdLandioHia OBidenltiB 

mUll.OOOWoodoat*. 810. 21i. 
BATLDOB'B AST of TAUnVO BEHT8 and TULAQES, and Claims 

Dt TouDta Dpan Quitting Punu, both ot Uicbaelnuu and Lady Da;. Biabtti 

BdKhn, tnlied by J. 0. UOBTOK. 8to. lCi(.«<k 



Religious and Moral Works. 

OTRODVtnuai ta tlw BOtENCE of BSLIOION. -Four Lectures 
dellnnd at eh« Boyal InaUtdtlOD ; vHb Two Basayi oa FhIm Analogies and 
tl» Ttaioimibj at l[)ttKdagr. ^ P. Uax moijjcb, U.A. Okwh 6to. 

XBBATBon t1i« HISTOKT of tlM CHBI8TIAV KEIiaiOIT. By John 
Sacl BmsiLL. Cabinet Edition, lerlmL Pep, Std. prioe ii. Gd. 

SIGHT ESBATBon XOOLIBIASnCAI. KEFOKII, l^TfuiouBWriten; 
togethervlChaFnfaceand Analysiiot tha bBiq-a. Bdtted byths Ber. Obbi 
SHinjn, U.A. Grown Sto. lOi. M. 

Tlio BPXAKZS'S BISLE COKMERTAST, by Bishopa and oOier 
(JIagj ot UiB Anglican dnuch, criClcally aiamlned by ths Bight Bar. J. W. 
CoLTOBO, D.D. Bllhop of KataL gn. Put I. ffsicili, (U. td. Fart Q. 
Sxodut, *i. M. Put m. LmHaa, 2i. M. P^IBT IV. N<mbari, Hi. Sd. 



XEABOHS of FATFE ; or, the ORDER of the Christian Argmnent 
Drreloped and BipUlnad. By tht Boy. G. B. Dbkw, M.A. Second Edition, 
ItTlaed and enlarged. Pop. Sro. prloe Of. 

Tbo TBUE BOOTBIVE of th* ETICEAEIST. By TboiusS.L. Vooax, 

D.D. Oanon and Piebendary ol Cblobola and Bnnl Dean. Sto. pttee I81. 



HEW WOBKB FDBUBHQ) bt LOKOUAHS txaOO. : ll 

An nmtODuonoN to th* theoioot of tiu chdxoh tit 

SNG-LASn, In an Bxpooltton of Uie Ttalrtj-Dlna Aitlck«. Bj ttwBar.T.P. 
BODLTBEE, LL.D. Nflff BdltioQ, Fcp. Bto. pTice Bt, 
FUKDAKEBTALS ; or, Bases of Belief eoneeronig HAS and OOD: 
s Handbook ot llent&l, Moral, and Bellglonf FhUowtli;- B7 ftm Btr.'T. 
QBimrH, M JL. 8to. price ICU. M. 

PKATEBB for tha TAKILY and for FBIVATB VSI, > Mleated 

from the COLLECTION ot the late BABON BCNBIH, ud TruBlkWd I17 

Catsebdis WraiwOBTH. Fcp. Sto. price 3t. td. 
Tlio BTUDEKTS COKPEITSIUH of tha BOOK of COKXOK 

FBAIfEB ; Iwliig Notes Hlatcrlnal and EiplaDatorr of tbe LlttngT at (ha 

Church of Engluid, Bj tba Ber. H. Alldes Hits. Fop. Uto. price 2i. M. 
An XZP0SITI05 of th* 39 ABTICLEB, Historical and Doctrin^. 

BfE, HAaom Bkowks.D.D. LordBiihDpotWIncliHla. Ninth Edit. 8to. Itt. 
The LIfE ULd EPIBTLSB of BT. PAITL. Bj Uw Ber. W. J. 

CoyTBEUa, 1I.A., and Che Terr Ber. J. 8. HOWBOK, D.D. Dean ol Oheitsr : — 
LiBRAHT BumoH, wltb all the Orlgiiml moBttatlODa, Kavi, Laidaoapea on 

Bteel. Woodcata, Ao. 1 Toll. iU>, iSt. 
IHTEBHEDUTB BomoH, wHOi ■ Selection ot Hape, Hatea, uMI Woodcnli. 

BniiiKNT'B BninaN, rerlaed and condenied, wltli W DlnaMtlona and Uapi. 
1 vol, CTom Sto. price Hi. 

The VOYA&E and BHIFWSECE of ST. FATTJ. i mtb KaieitationB 

OB the Life and Writlnge of Bt. Lnks and the Shlpi and HaiigatioD ot tba 
AjialentB. Bj JAun SurrH. F.R.B. Third Bdltlon. Orovn Btd, lOi. e<l. 

OOHKEHTAKT on tho EPISTLE to tlie BOKAES. B7 the B«v. 

Vr. A. O'CoNoR, BjL Beotoi ot St. Sbnoo and St. Jnde, Uaneheatsr. Crown 
Bto. price Si. td. 
The EPISTLE to the HEBKEWS ; vith Analjtioal Introdnction and 

Mots. Bf the Bsf . W. A. CrOoHOB, BJL Crown Sto. itioe It. M. 
A CEinCAL nnd OBAIEIUTICAL GOmTBITTAXT on ST. PAUL'S 
Bt^atks. Bj 0. J. Bhuixm, D.D. Lord Bishop ot Oloncceter and Bristol. 8to. 
Gnlatlani, Fourth EditioD, 8>. 6d. 
Ephftiinni, Fonrth Edition, it. 6d, 
Putoral BpUtlei, PonrOi Edition, lOa. 6d. 
Pbilipplwu, Coloiiiaiii, and FUlamon, Ttiijrd Edition, lOi. 6d. 
ThBiaaloniani, Third Editioo, 7a. 6d. 
SI8T0BICAL LEOTUBES on the LIFE of OXTB LOBO JEBITS 
CEBIBT: beiag the SolBeaa Lectnm tor 18«9. By C. J. BLUCOII,I>J>.Loid 
Bishop ot GloocMtar and BrietoL Ftflh Bdiaon. 8to. price ISt. 

KVIDEKCE of the XBITTH ot the CHBISTIAB BELIOIOIT dtiiTad 

(Tom the UEfial Polfllment ot Prophecy. By Alkuhheb Euth, DJ). STtli 
Edition. wiUinaBHroneFlatu, In aquaraSvo. 121. Stf.; alw tHe SMb BdiUoa, to 
poet Sto. wlch 6 Flates, U. 

,l<lt. 
Th* HIBTOBT and LITEBATUBE of the ISBAELITES, accotditig 



D,-:..JI,CO(">J^|i: 



ITALS'B HIBTOXT of IBKASI t« tlu DEATH of HOSES. Trans- 

Med bom the Germui. BdUted. Kith > Prshce inl ut AmeDdii, t9 Bdbhbj; 
UiBinJur, U.A. Second Edition. ! Tola. Std. Mi. You. Itt. tind IV. 
edited hj J, E. CiBFiHTKE, MA. price Sl». Vol. V, tnuulMol by Mr. 
Cabpuitib, li Is the pie*. 

TlM IUUL8TF11T sf BIBLE EKOWLEDOS ; lieiiig a Dictionary of Uie 
Booki, Pemmi^ PlAoes^ BTentH, ukd Dther mHtC^rR of i^ddi msition Is mad* In 



B7EET-DAT SCBIFTUBE DITFICULTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J, B. Pbibcott, M.A. Voul. Matl/teama Hart; V01.U. LniemiiiJB^, 
a Tola. Sto. 9i. eadi. 

LECTITSES on the FEITTATE1IGH and tka XOABITE STOITE ; 

with Appendica. oontalidne— I, The Blolibtie NuntlTe; II. The Otisinal 
StoTy of Uie Biodoa ; in. The Fte-CbilitlBn Ck«. ^ tbe Bigbt Bar. Jomr 
WmuH C0LEH90, S.D. Blabop of HstsL Sro. piles 13>. 

ThaFEHTATZirCH and BOOEof JOSEIT A CEITICALIT EXAKHTED. 

By the lU^ht Rer. J. W. GoLKsgo, D.S. Lend Blibop of HatoL People's 
BdWnn, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 8j. 

Tho FOBHATIOIT of CEBISTEHDOH. B; T. W. Axjna. Puts I. 

and U, Sto. price 12(. each Put. 
SHOLABD and CHBISIEVOOH. B7 Abchbishof MAirrarc^ DJ). 

Feat Sto. prtoelOt.&f, 



Pawdng TlionBliti on BoU^on. By the same Anthor. Fop. Sro. Zt 6d. 
Btlf-ZMinination bsfore ConflrniRtion. Bj the Bune Author, 32mo. 
BeadinKB fin a Month Freparatory t 

ol the Early Mtd EDgUih ChorCh. By the s 
Readlngt tttr Svtry Daj In Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bliiiop JzaEUT Tatlob. By the ume Anthn. Fcp. £1. 



FEIHCIPLZB of EDXrCATIOR Drawn from Vatnre and BeveUtien, 

and killed to Female Bdnotlan la the Upper Cluaea. By the Autboc at 
' Amy Eerbeit.' a voli. ICp. 13i. ed. 



.c:o,,gic 



NEW WOBKS PDUUBaKD Bi LOHOHAKS ahd CO. 

XTBA OESKAmCA, ti&Qskted horn the Qer 

wOBTB. FiBST Smuae, Hymns for t1i« Snndajs aod Cblet TeeUTBli. E 

SBBiEe,tb«CluU(UnUfB. Fcp. 91. 6i). eaoh Bebus. 
BPIBITHAL HOMOS for the SDND&TS and HOIISATS thioiiKli< 

ont the Year, B; J. S. B. MosasLi.. U..D, VloH of Bgham uid Bnnl Don, 

Fonrth Bditloa. aiith Thonama. Pep. li. 6d. 
T&ASinOMB MLd crSTOKB of CATHSDSAL8. By HAomnn 

B. C. WiLOOTT, BJ). 7.S^ FnsMntor uid Pnbeadu7 (d Chidxatn. Seoand 

BdlUon, rarieod uid enlBTgad. Crown 8to. jHloe ti. 
ZnSEATOtlBS ftfttr the CHBIBTIAK LIFE: DisconraeB. Bj 

J.U1EE llAanHJUC. Fonrth BdltJon, urefDlly nrlied. Poat Sro. If. ed. 
WHATZLrB IITTBODTrCTOBT IBSSOltB on the CEBISTUH 



BI8E0F JXSBHT TATLOB'S EimBB WOBZB. With Life hj 
BUHDP Hegkb. Rerlsed and oomoted bj the Ber. C. P. Kdeh» Camplete iA 
Ten Tolnmes, Std. cloth, price £fi. (k. 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 



SLATE-CATcmMO in the INSIAIT OCEAK. Bj Capt. Colomb, 

B.N. With a U&p and l]lD>tTatlaiu froiD Photogiaph) and Origuul Dnwloga. 

Bto. price ill. 
VKTBODSEir FEAEB and TrHFBEdTIESTID TALLETB; & Mid- 

Banmier Bunble unoDg Ois Dolfflniies. By Aulu B. KowtBsa. With ■ 

3{ap and 37 lUnetratlooa, BugraTed on Wood from Bketcha by tliB Aathor, 

Ifedium Bm. price all. 
The SOLOmiE KOXrVTAIKB; Eic 

CBrn«ila,andFrioll,18al-lBe». BjJ, G 

With nnmeroiu ninetratlDDS. Sqnaie cmwa Bra. III. 
CADOBE; or, TITIAirB COuAlBT. B; JoaiAH Oilsbbt, one of 

Uia Aatbors of tlie ■ Dolomite UotmtaluB.' With KMp, VacaliDUa, end 40 miu- 

traUou. Imperial Sto. 81(. M. 
EOUBB of BXXBCISE in the ALPS. B; Jomt Tnnuix, IX.D. 

D.C.L.F.B.8. Third Bditlon, with J WoodonW hy a. Whjmper, Onnni Sto. 

HAF of the CHAIN of HOKT BLAHC, from an Actnul Soirey in 
laes-lSM. By Adhhs-BeiUiT, P.It.a.S. M.A.0. PabUshed imda the Ad- 
thoriCy ot tlie Alpine CInh. In CbromoUChograpby on extra itont drawing- 
paper aShu X 17hi. price lOi. or mounted on canvaa in a Mdlng case, I3>. id, 

TBAVELS in the CENTBAL CAXTCASITS and BASHAH. ladnding 
YIidtB to Arant and Tahreei and Ascenta (d Kaibek and Blbmi. By D. W. 
FamHUELD. Sqnaie oawn Sto, vith Uapi, &o. ISi. 

FAtr and the FTBBHBE8. Bj Connt Hknbt Busaux, Member of 
t^e Alpine CInb, lio. 'With 3 Uape. Fcp. Bvo. price U. 

HOW to BEE MOBWAT. B; Capt^iQ J. B, Cuipbsu. VHOi Uap 
endfiWoadanti. F(^ Std. tdce t<. 
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m Wm SBd I 1b VOUmm-AMD; ^ht Yeu^ Ezperienw in 

tbe OOknf, with itai* kocgont at Folnmlu I^lmir. B; Ohibus H. Rdkh. 

With lUp iDd Fnodi^Ka. Crown Sto. prlca b. 
The JAPAJrSBI Ik AKEBICA. Bt Chulbs Lu>ma2i, AmMku) 

BBcnUiy, JajKiMM Lt^Um. Wuhlngtou, tr.S^ VaA Svo. prlc« tcu. 61I. 
BAKBLZS, bjFATBiciDsWAXKBK. Re^atfAtnm Fhuer's Xasaant, 

wlUi k TlgDMto gt ttw Qdoii'i Bow«t Id the Nm Porert. Cnnni Sro. lOt. ed. 
HISTOBT of DI8C0VZBT in our ATTBTRAIASIAV CaLOHIXS, 

isatnll*, Tumiuila, ud New Zeslaud, troo tte BuUvt DUs M Uu Fnaot 
, Dv- Bt WniUH HowiTT. 2 toIi. Sto. wlQi 3 U^i. 201. 

jomsaB DDBiiro a* csirisE of eek KAnsiya ship, tk* 

CVBAgOA, AXONd Uw BOOTH SKA. ISLAIOIS in ie«S. Br th» UM 
JrunB Bbihcbixt, Etq. KJ.. P.R.a.S. with Chut, 4J CMoond Plitaauid 
Otuomallthagniihg, ud 9 ninMnUoiu in LKhognpb;, S tnll-psge Wood 
Xngnilngi and aennl other FlUea, uid M Woodcnla ill the Text. ImparU 
Sto. pik* 4Ii. 

etriDB te tht FTRUiXKS, for tb* me of KotmtaiiiAan. B7 

Thfl A1FI9X SVIBE. By John Baij, MJLI.A. Iste President of 
the Alpine C\ub. S Tola, pnt Sio. Tbotoighly Berlied Bdlcloni. with Huh 
ud IllIigmtJanI>-I. WiUtrn Atp;tt.«d7n. Oalnd Alpi, U.M. IB. 
BaHtrn Alpi, lOt. M. 

IntiodngtloD on Alpino TnTallliiK in Ooneroli and on the Qeolosy 

ottheAtis,iTlcelj. EKh dT the Three Tolimea 01 Pun of IhB ^jpow Aiidi 
miiT te bad wlUi thli iKTKODDcnoii pitdial, prio* It. citik. 
Tims to BEKAEKAIIS FLACBS: OU Halb, Battle-FieUB, end 

"' ^ " FB OF BtriUos Puaegei In Bn^lih Hletoi; and Poettj. By 

T. 1 Tola, iqnue ixown Bro. irith Woodcnl*, 9£(. 



WnxuH Udvt 
he BTTKU ] 

WoodcDli br Bewick uid WIUlBDU. Ibdlnnie7o.12i.Sd. 



The BTTKU LIFE of ZHOLAITD. By the Mma A.athoT. With 
- - - - -- ^ KrflnmSm.-- "- 



W^oris of Fiction. 

LABT VULOU^OTB DIABT, leSK-ieeS ; Cheriei the Firat, the 

Proteotonta, ud th« ReMonUon. Bapradtioad In Uu Btgle of the Poiod to 

Tbldi the Dill? islttM. Orown Sro. icloa It. td. 
rOrVLAR BOXAFCES of the MISOIE AQEB. By Obobob V. 

Coi, U^., Anthoi of the ' UTthology (it tJie Aijui HatlOBa.' AcandSmuiB 

^BKiit Jome. Crown Bro. prioB lOi. (kf. 
TALES of the TEUTOEIC LAUDS ; a Segnel to ' Popnlat Bomuicea 

ot the Uddle Ages.' B7 Che lune Anthon. Ciowa Sn>. lOi. (d. 
The BUBOOKASTEB'S gAMILT ; or, Weal and Wo« id a Little 



Bj CaanmaM JItjumb, Tiuulatad trom the Dntdi In 
«,l3.- ~ - ■ - 



, P3.S. Otown Sio. price 



HBW WOBES FCBUBSED BT LOHOIUHS ^lO CO, W 

HOVELS and IAIE8. By tlie Bight Hon. B. Bisbabu, MJ>. 

CBl)liiMBUt]m,caiii^etalii3toy^iimHi,cnnRiSTD.pii(is<<.eaeh,aBMli»»— 
I/nsuB, tf. I EXxaaiTt. Txnru, Rk 

ComiJesBT, U. OomABmi gmiNO, A«. Ci. 



TlLS XODERH BOTXLIBTB LI3IUST. Eacli Work, in cronn 8V' 

complstc In ■ Biiigle TolDma :— 
ATHKRBroMB FmoBT, Sj. boardB ; 2t, M. clotb. 
HsLTnj2'a O1.UIUXOBS, St bauds 1 3(. 6d. oloUi. 

OooD mti KOTHTNa, 3>. boardi ; Si. Cd. ctoDi. 

HoLXBT HocBE, 31. bsocdi ; 2i. td. doOi. 

iBiKapBtniH, Si. boBida | it. M. oIoOu 

EiTB ContiTBi, 3; bouda j Ii. Cd. cloCh. 

QcKnr's Uutm, If. boudi ; S(. td. cIoUl 

Dniei Gbamii, Si. bnrda ; !>. M. eloCb. 

OSHBUL BODKOE, 3t. bouda ; la. td. doUi. 

. Tbouof^s W.tBDsi, li. Cd. bMTds ; St. olotli. 

Babohesisk TOwxbs. 1(. baude ; 2(. Bd. cloUi. 

BaAUiXT-UooBi'B Sec Sibiibs d' M< Vallets, 2i. boside ; !>. 6d. etotb. 
OABIKET EDITIOir of 8TOBIE8 uid TALES by Miss SawsLL :— 

Am BaBBBBT, 3t. td. 1 ItOBB, !t. «d, 

Oebtbuob, Ii. td. | Kitsauke Ashtoit, it. ltd. 

7^ Basl'b Dadobikb, 2i. 8d. Haboabet Pebotai., Si. Sd. 

BiFxEimrci 4^ InB, ^. ed, Lasxtos SiSEtaiax, St. Id. 



trnlTOrdty College, Oxfoid, ', 
BSOEES'S GALI?S; or, Bomso Scenes of the Time of Augofitns : 



Poetry and The Drama. 



PAUST; a Dramatic Foam. By Qobibk. TracskUd into English 

rroH, wlOi Hoto, by A. HAiWABD, El^Ch XdiUoB. Tat- 8vo. price a 
BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD FKAHOS ; with other Poema, By 

A.LlKOiPelloirofUeFloii College, Oxford. Square Icp. Sro. price Gj. 
KOOEB'S ntlSH KELODIES, MadiBe'g Edition, with 1 61 St«el PJaUs 

tram Oriciiuil Drawings. Boper-rof itl Svo. Sli . td. 
MiniatnrB Edition of Koots'i Irlih Kelodlei, with MadiseU Be- 

rigns <M abore) rednced In Lltbogmphj. Imp. ISmo. lOj. Sd. 
KOOES'B LALLA BOOKH. Taomel's Bdition, with 68 Wood 

XngraTlngi trom Origliial Srswlsgl uid other lUuatntloiu. Fcp. 410. 31 
BOITEHETB POETICAL WOBES, with the Author's last Coirections 

and copfilglit AddlUoDH. Library Bditbrn, In 1 vol. medium Bra. wltlt Forlialt 

■Dd ^iliatte. 111. 
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Loi4 MMkolaT'i L»ji «f Aaelant Soaa. With 90 lUiutTatioiiB on 

Wood, Imm tb» AMIqm, Irom Dnwingg br &. Bohabp, Fcp. ito. 21i. 
Kiuiatnra Edition of Lard MHaaUy'i !»;■ ot Anaiant Kome, 

wiQi tlifl niDstt&Uoiu (u &bOT«) ndnoed In LitlioyTmidij. Imp. Idmo. lOr. M. 

OOLDBKITU'B POETICAL WORKS, with Wood Engnviiigs bom 

Duigiii bj Ifemban ot tta BtohJng.OlDb. Imp. IBmo. I(. M. 



Tha OSES aad EF0DB8 of HORACE ; a Metrical TraiulaUan into 

FnglMi, viUi Intoodnctloa ud OommsnUriei. B7 Loid Limm. Wth LmOn 
Ttxt. Now RdlUaiL FoM am. ptloe lOf. id. 

HOKATII OPERA, JAhmxj Edidon, irith Marginal fieferencss and 
BEgltdi Nota. BdltsdbrtheBer. J.B.Xdnsb. Bto.IIi. 

BOWDLER'B FAIULT BHASIPEARE, eheaper Oennine Editioni. 

JlallDia 810. litrg« tyft, filtli te WooDCirra,p[la 14(. Oibiiiet BdlUon, with 
the Hms iLLDsrauiofiB, G tdIi. lap. U. M. eaoh. 

... Jiw. 2 Tols. fg 
ToBT SiBnH, oontaiDlng ' Divided,' ' The Bi 

TboiinDd. Sop. Btd. price £j. 
Bkcohd Brana, ' i. aroar of Doom,' ' OLAorB and her lauuD,' «o, PUUi 



.Rurai Sports, &c. 

Tha DEAD BHOT; or, SpoTtsman'e Complete Qnide: a TretiUse on 
the TTee ot the Gon, Dae-t«»klDg, Kgeon-lbaotllic, Jtc. Bf HlKEBIUK. 
Bevlnd ZdUlOD. Fcp. Bio. wttb FIMea. Gi. 

EVCTCIOPXDIA of BUBAL SF0BT8 ; a eomplete Aceonntt Hiato- 

doiil, Vnctiai, uvl DeecrfiitWa. o( HanUnc, 8baotIiig, HghlDS, Bwliis, 
and en other Soial and Aihletio Qporta and FuUniec. B; D. F. Bum. 
tnth aboie SOO Woodonti (30 from Dedgna bj loss LUCH). S10. 21I. 

She FLT-7ISHER'B EirrOHOLOQT. Bj Ai^fbsd BoHUj>a. With 

coloured KepreBeotntjoiu of the Hatiin] and AitifidHl Inaeot. Siith Bdltlon, 
witll 90 coloured KaUa. Bro. 14j. 
A ROOK on ASOLIITQ ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in eTory branrh. By Frakcis RUHCm. Kew Bdltioii, Tlth Portialli and IS 
othar Flats, plain and ooloDied. Post Bto. IGi. 

WILCOCKS'S SEA-FISHERXAH ; comprising the Chief Uethoda ot 
Book and Line Flsblng la the BiltlEh and other Seae, a Glanoe et Seta, and 
BemnrkB on Boete and Boating. Beoond Edition, BDlaiged ; with SO Woodoats. 



vim WOBKB FUBUBHU BT LONOMAKB ij 



S. Bt ^ohn B 
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'Athletla uirl Gymnutla BiBiclwi.' Sew and ObsapaT SdltloD, with laS 

H0B3E8 and STULE8. B7 Colonel F. FrrowTOBiv, XV, the Eingfa 

HuKBTs. With Twentj-foni FlaCea of ntnMnUoiM, oontainliic ver; unnuiiona 

Figure* cogTSied on Wiwd. Bra. lU. 
The HOBSE'S ;00T, and EOW to KZE? it SOXTITD. Bj' W. 

Ulus,Xiq. NlnUiBdltlon, wlUiIllaitTatbini. Impatal Bto. lli.M. 
A FLAUT TBEATISE on aOBBE-BZOEnro, By the Etuoa Anthor, 

SliChBdlUoD. FostSvo.wltlilllaBtnliaiiB,!!. ad, 
STABLBB tnd 8IABLE>7ITIIH08. B; the same. Imp. Svo. with 

IS Plata, Ifij. 
BEMABgS im HOBSEB' TEETH, oddresged to Pnich^ois. By tho 

same. Foab Sio. U. M. 

A TBEATISE on BOBSE-SHOEIKe sad LAXEVEBS. Bj X 

Qahou, Telmli ' ■-'— ■ -•-- ^^ — ■-> '" 

otFanterr InU 
eats, price Uf. 

Tlie EOBSE: with a Treatise on Branght. B7 Wiuluk Yomtt. 

Hew EdiCion, cerlaed and enlaised. Sro. wlUi Domaoaa WeodData, llj. id. 
Tho DOO. B7 the same Author. 8to. with numecoaa Woodcnta, 6t. 
The BOO In BEAITE ukd DISEASE. By Stokbhbksb. With TO 

Wood BngnvlDgi, fiqaare crown Sto. tt- Sd. 
Tho OBBTHOTTSD. B; SroMKsmrcK. Beiiaed Edition, with 24 

Partnila at OnjbonndB. Square oiown Sto. 10(. til. 
The SETTEX : with Notices of the most £mbeat Breeds now Extant 

Inatmctloni how to Breed, Bear, and Break, Dog Sliowe, Field niali, and 

OesecalHanagemeat, &C. B7 Edwud LaTiaici. Crowntto.withi plalei, 

prioali. M. 
Tbo OZ ; his IKBeases and their Treatment : with an Baaay on Partnri- 

tion in the Cow. B; J. R. Dosaon. Crinni 8to. witb Unitiationa, Is. Sd, 



Works of UtUity and General Informadon. 

The THEOBT and PRACTICE of BABEIBG. By H. D. tbcLEon, 

ILA. BanletttMt-Lair. Seoond EdiUoo, entirely nmodalled. 3 TOlL Bro. S0>. 

A SICTIOBABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Eiatorical, of Com- 
mem andCommeHdal Navlei^n. BjJ.B.U'Onuiica. Hew andtlutODgUr 
reviaed Bdldon. Bro. prioe eSj. doth, or TOj. halt-bd. in nuoiL 

The CABIHET LAVYEB ; a Popular Digest of the Lairs of Eneland, 
CiTil, Orlmlntd. and Coogtlhitlonal : Intended For PtacUoal Use and wneral 
Intormation. Twantj-ttalrd Bditlon. Ftp, Sto, prina Ti. Sd. 

A rBOriTABIE BOOK XTFOIT BOMEBTIC LAW ; Essays for English 
Women and Law Student*. Bf FiHKiNB, Junior, " * Birrlsta-at-IAw. Foet 



.Cod^lc 
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lUUXnOHI XtHWOMIBIS, a CcnnetfdltUn of Uu Lurs of 
■^«Dd ta til* FnMDt Una, In pDar Boob. MOb outiwdiu Die I.egal Frlnclplea 

•BaPnoUallnfmiiktlDaaontkliudlnttaelinipacflTaTiHimug of" ' 



nnplaoMBtta bj SufeMqaeoC SMMtur Bun 
k«. BfD.U.AiBD.fil UuMiadla^Ample, 
«Ub MnwaJttlOM. FoM Bro. 7b (d. 



IWnrBK'B OOMPBEEBirsiTE SPEOITIEB; a Omde to th« 
Fnctlcal SpscUlaClaD ol era; kind ol BniUlng-Artltlcen' Work ; with Fomu 
at BnUdins Gondlcloiii ud Aenmrne-ati. an Appendix, Footi-NDteB, and ■ 



J. B. LmicmLD, UX Port gro. prica 1 

COILIKBIES and COILIZSfl ; a Handbook of tha Law and LeadiDg 

Ch« relHting thet^to. B; J. 0, Fovlkb, of the Inoei Temnle, Baalater, 
lUid XdltlDD. Tep. 8to. Ti. 6d. 
Hit KATEBKAL KAITAOEHEHT of CHILDBEK in EZALTH and 

Diwaw. Bs TaoMJkB Bull, Tt.O. Vcp.Si. 

HHTB to MOTHXEB on tlie KAITAaSXEirT of Aeir HSALTH 

daring Uie Fsriod of Frvgiiuicj uid In the Lyln;-^ Room, Bj tha late 
THomB Bdu, M.D. Fop. ei. 
HOW to ITTTESE SICE CHILDBEV; conUiniag Directions vhich 
may he found of Borrtofl to all who fiavfl chvffe oC tlw Tonnff. Br Ohakub 
Wrar, U.D. Bwood EdlUoo. Pep. aio. U. M. 

VOTES on LTIHO^Iir nTSTITITTIOVB ; vitii a Proposal for Otga- 

nliliig an Inatltntlon tor iTBlnlni; UldwlTM and Utdwiterr HnneB. By 
Plobbicb HiOBmiOAUE. WlthSPlBDg. Sqn»»orosni8TO. TaM. 



CHESS OFEHIHOB. By F. W, Lohomui, Balliol CoUege, Oxfoid. 

Foil. Std. Si. ej. 
A 7KACTICAL TBEATIBE on BBEWIira ; vith FormtiltB for PubUe 

BTeiren,andIiutnii:IloaBtDrPilnteFunma. BjW.Buoi. 8TO.10i.ed. 
KOSEBH COOEBBT fOi FBITATS PAMILIEB, reduced to a System 

of Eaiy FtHCtJce in a Series o( cuefnUy-tatod Becslpti. By BuzA AcroH. 

Mewly reriaed and enluged Edition ; with 8 Hatca of Pfgnree and lOO Wood- 

WHiLICH'B FOPULAB TABLX8, for uieartaiiiing, according to tha 

Carlisle Table at McirtaUty, the isloe ot LIfehold, Leasehold, and Ohnrch Pn- 
perty. Henewal Finee, BereraioDA, Sic Berenth Bdmon, edited by MONTlQtn 
MABBiorr, Barrisler-al-Law. Post 8to. price lOf. 

KATHIDEB'S TBEABUBT of EKOWIEDeE and LIBBABT of 
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